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By Albert J. Beveridge, United States Senator from Indiana 


Chinese trade and Oriental character, and the Russians 

have done the like as Darwin developed the theory of 
evolution. America, however, has paid little attention to 
this immeasurable and near-by market and to this uncounted 
and interesting people. We have applied the philosophy of 
happy-go-luckiness, and such trade as we have in the Orient 
is the result of our unmatched position geographically, of our 
incomparable resources, and of the diligent, patient endeavors 
of a few American merchants. As to a national policy with 
reference to the Chinese, an occasional public man has tried 
to please the crowd by language on the true, the beautiful 
and the good as applied to our dealings with Asiatics. 

“‘T never had a greater success,’’ said a brilliant young 
Congressman to me not long ago, ‘‘ than when, before an 
audience in an interior town, the other night, I reached the 
climax of a speech on our high, moral, unselfish and Christian 
statesmanship in the Orient. I tell you, the crowd applauded 
when I told them of our just righteousness and forbearance.’’ 
The young man who said that is one of the keenest minds in 
American public life, and in every other department of his 
labors he manifests an extraordinary acumen and depth of 
research. And yet here is a mere attempt to win the crowd 
by catchwords, and that was the seriousness of his study of 
this profound question — American relations with the Orient. 

‘Well, but is not our trade growing with astonishing rapid- 
ity throughout China and the Far East?’’ is the answer made 
to the plainest suggestions of our national commercial neces- 
sities with reference to this market. Yes, our trade is grow- 
ing, and rapidly, but its growth is insignificant and pitiable 
contrasted with our almost magical advantages. We are 
only a little more than four thousand miles away from that 
market, and our competitors are ten thousand miles away. 
We have resources which defy description in their volume and 
richness, while the resources of our competitors are limited 
and lean. Germany, for example, has a soil whose niggardli- 
ness reminds one of the ungiving and unyielding soil of New 
England. She is far away from this market; and yet by the 
simple application of system, by method, by the processes of 
carefully thought out theory based upon the most scientific 
investigations, Germany is forging rapidly ahead to the posi- 
tion of the first commercial Power in the Far East. This 
fact has been noted once before in these papers, but its 
importance requires its repetition very many times. 


T's Germans have carefully evolved their theory of 


A Necessary Knowledge of Oriental Character 


That the partition of China is actually going on has been 
shown; that the growth of German and Russian influence is 
Startlingly rapid and permanently substantial has also been 
shown; that the decline of English power is painfully appar- 
ent all students of the question admit; and that this market 
is naturally American is demonstrated by the simple logic of 
geography. But to make it American, to prevent our great 
European competitors from robbing us of our own, it is neces- 
Sary that we, too, shall understand the people with whom we 
deal. It is necessary that we, too, should study the Oriental 
character with the same scientific, painstaking methods 
adopted by our rivals; for knowledge of a people’s character 
is the most practical of all elements in the problem of trade. 
Let us consider Chinese character, then. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth paper in Senator Beveridge's 
Series on commercial, Leman and political conditions in the 
Far East. This paper will be concluded in an early number. 
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. usage as by the snout of some monster. 





Singular, is it not, that a nation of four hundred million 
people should permit the occupation of various portions of its 
territory? Singular, is it not, that a nation which numbers 
one-fourth of the population of all the world should open its 
coastwise trade to other nations — the only instance of the kind 
on earth? Singular, that it should permit the manifest divi- 
sion of its territory? Yes, singular, indeed, if this aggrega- 
tion of four hundred million human beings is a nation, as we 
understand nationhood. But itis not. It has been said bya 
few acute observers that it is an aggregation of states; that 
each province is itself a kingdom whose governor is, to all 
practical purposes, an independent monarch with an independ- 
ent military force, independent taxation, and accountable to 
the central Manchu head of the system, the Emperor, only for 
a remittance of imperial revenues. This is true, but it is not 
all the truth. Even these provincial governments are not 
definite and effective organizations, such as we understand a 
government to be. They are a curious form of administra- 
tion founded upon an understanding of the singular selfish- 
ness of the individual, and permitting him, therefore, an 
immense measure of individual freedom, combined with ruth- 
less interference and punishment of the individual when 
deemed necessary for the security of that bizarre thing called 
his government. Careful investigation and reinvestigation 
will convince any one who goes to the subject without a pre- 
conceived opinion, that the two elements at the bottom of 
Chinese national incapacity are, on the one hand, individual 
selfishness so profound that we cannot fathom it, and, on the 
other hand, a respect for nothing but power and force, which 
is the common characteristic of Oriental character. : 


Stories Which Illustrate Chinese Character 


The streets of Peking are not to be described. The writer 
was visiting forthe second time the world-renowned Li Hung 
Chang, and while there one of the sudden downpours of heavy 
rain occurred. On leaving, the streets were found to be 
running rivers of water which concealed holes and ruts of two 
or three feet in depth, and gullies rooted out by time and 
A naked coolie, 
attempting to cross the street, plunged into one of these holes 
up to his neck. A mule and its rider fell into another and 
were not extricated in the course of an hour. 

‘* Why do you not pave the streets in front of your houses?’’ 
was asked of a Chinaman whose intelligence and education 
would make him an attractive guest in any Washington 
home, and who had that glibness of speech which Orientals 
have in common with Latin peoples. 

“Why should I go to that expense? It is not my street.”’ 

Does not that remark turn upon Oriental character and 
conditions a light like that of the electric illuminator with 
which a battleship sweeps a black sea? Mr. Smith, in his 
superb book, Chinese Characteristics (every one who wants 
to understand the Chinese from a kindly but just point of 
view should read that book), explains the philosophy of roads 
or the lack of them in China. These passageways wind in, 
around and about, and are worn by countless feet and the 
eroding influences of numerous rainfalls into nothing but 
ravines. Nobody repairs them. ‘‘ It is not my business,’’ 
said a Chinese farmer. The Grand Canal, one of the vastest 
works of human hands, has become so choked with sand and 
weeds as to be impassable at one or two points. The 
Government will not repair it because (as it is said) the 
Government sees no way of making anything out of it for itself 


and its favorites. And the people will not repair it because 
it is none of their business. 

‘* How do you manage to interest your people in military 
affairs? ’’ asked the first business man of China (a pure 
Chinaman). ‘‘How do you get your militia companies 
formed? How do you interest men enough to induce them to 
enlist?’’ The whole inquiry of this great man was not busi- 
ness, but military, military, military. When it was explained 
to him that, with us, every man feels that the Government is 
his own, that the condition of the roads is his personal con- 
cern, that the defense of the country is of the highest individ 
ual consequence, that the element of personal selfishness is 
almost eliminated from the public mind of the citizen, he 
shook his head sadly and said: ‘‘ Ah, ves! that is your trou 
ble. How shall the people be lifted out of each one’s indi- 
vidual self?’’ 


The Tale of the Great Stone Image 


It was not always so with China. There was a day some 
hundreds of years ago when ‘‘ I and my house’’ were not the 
sacred formulas which every Chinaman repeats to himself 
to-day. There was a time when China was heroic, masterful, 
consolidated, militant, devotional. Centuries have passed 
since then. The most significant and melancholy thing which 
the writer observed on two extended trips through China was 
the following scene in South Manchuria about one hundred 
miles north of Port Arthur. Mountains rise, as has been 
before observed, with startling abruptness from the level val- 
leys; masses of rock of surprising magnitude spring from the 
floorlike earth. On one of these stands a gigantic figure which 
may be seen distinctly for fifty miles. Its heroic proportions 
dominate the entire landscape. And this is the meaning of 
it: In the time of Chinese vigor of which I speak, when China 
sent her soldiers to the wars and was indeed the ‘‘ Central 
Kingdom ’”’ to which other nations paid immediate tribute, a 
certain son of a devoted mother followed the banner of his 
Emperor. For a long time he was gone. Every day she 
mounted this mighty eminence and gazed toward the sea 
expectant of his return. One day the tidings came that he 
had fallen in battle. Without a word the mother again 
mounted this great rock, and looking for the last time toward 
the horizon whence she had so long awaited her son she threw 
herself from the summit. It was-a deed which struck a 
responsive chord in the hearts of the people, and as a monu- 
ment to her beautiful but rash devotion the people themselves 
erected there the gigantic stone image representing this 
Chinese mother watching for her son’s return. And on this 
Himalayan pedestal this woman of stone still gazes afar for 
him who comes not and will never come. So runs the iegend. 
It is typical of the spirit which once made China great. 

But that day has passed. It is not within the province of 
this paper to explain the reasons for the change. What we 
are noting is the change. We are noting it in order that we 
may understand these four hundred million people with whom 
we wish to trade, and whose trade relations with us will 
more quickly rescue them from their strange decline than 
would anything else. 

‘* The trouble with China,’’ said a penetrating observer, 
‘‘is arrested development. China isso much like aman who 
starts out with brilliant promise and continues to a certain 
point, and then apparently undergoes an atrophy of all his 
powers that is positively startling.’’ It is each man for him- 
self among these four hundred millions, er, at most, each man 











Wealth, power, are the things he 
He does not under- 
stand platitudes about self-sacrifice, forbearance, kindly con- 


for his family or his clan. 
chiefly respects. He understands them. 


sideration. If you quote the matchless maxims of Mencius 
and Confucius, you must know that they do not apply to the 
Chinaman of to-day. They were pronounced when the people 
erected the monument to a mother’s devotion in Manchuria. 
You must remember the remark of the young Chinese mer- 
chant in Shanghai, quoted before in these papers, who said 
that Chinese merchants care nothing about who governs them, 
their only interest being an opportunity to make money. 
Any administration which should secure that supreme end 
would be welcomed and supported by the commercial men of 
the Empire. It is commonplace that China invented print- 
ing; yes, but she prints no books now—at least, none of 
modern interest: that she invented gunpowder; true, and yet 
she is practically without arms with which gunpowder is 
used —-only just now she is making them: that she developed 
the study of astronomy; true again, and yet her instruments 
are rust. Arrested development! Arrested development! 


. 
Why We Should Make a Display of Power 


These brief outlines, which are the basis of the German and 
Russian theory of China and the Chinese, will explain why it 
is that the exhibition of power is a positive trade asset in the 
Orient. It explains why it is that Germany, instead of losing, 
actually gains by her barracks, her soldiers, her ships, and 
even by her seizure of Chinese territory. It is power, force; 
visible, tangible predominance. And the Chinaman respects 
it, however much the officials may hate it. 

A recommendation that our Government should follow the 
Russian, French and German example of the seizure of terri- 
tory in the Empire is distinctly disavowed. But it is asserted 
that America must very soon become the dominant external 
Power in Oriental affairs, so that further encroachments will 
be made only after consultation with us. A great duty — 
perhaps the greatest of history —is gradually evolving out of 
the chaos of human conditions in the Orient. Nobody will 
deny that if China’s millions could be brought into contact, 
in a definite and tangible way, with the civilization of the rest 
of the world, it would be good for them and good for the 
world. It is established that China cannot do this, or rather 
will not do it, if left to herself. The centuries are unan- 
swerable arguments to sustain this proposition. What she 
was five hundred years ago China is to-day, save only where 
the trade aggressions of European nations have forced foreign 
commerce and Western civilization upon her. Leroy Ballou 
points out that every trade concession of moment, every 
advance of modern civilization, has been forcéd upon China 
with the cannon. An uprising and conflict, Chinese defeat, 
and, as the fruit of this defeat, treaty concessions, the opening 
of ports and the safeguarding of foreigners and foreign com- 
merce —such is the record. 

The whole world has profited by each of these aggressions. 
First of all and most of all, China herself has profited. Next 
to China, and properly, the nation which took a ruling hand 
in bringing about the new conditions has profited. And 
lastly, the rest of the world has profited, too. If the beds of 
coal, which exceed in richness the deposits of any other por- 
tion of the earth, were opened; if the products of China’s 
wonderfully fertile soil could be freely and easily exchanged 
for the output of other nations; if the wants of these myriads 
of people could be increased twofold (and wherever modern 
commerce and civilization have touched Chinamen their 
wants have been increased not two but many fold); if these 
wants could be partly supplied by the other nations of the 
earth, while the Chinese people themselves were supplying 
those other nations with the products for which Nature has 
particularly equipped them and their country —the benefit to 
the world and te China as a people would be beyond all esti 
mate. 

And the supply of most of the wants of China's four hun- 
dred millions should be made by the American people for the 
simple reason of location. 


Reorganization that is Bound to Come 


What this would mean to us in the immediate present, with- 
out further extension of China’s foreign commerce, is clear 
when we reflect that we have scarcely ten per cent. of the 
foreign trade of China though we are entitled to fifty per cent. 
at least. I repeat for the third time that the removal of the 
“likin ’’ or transportation tax on goods carried into the inte- 
rior of China would alone and unaided increase China’s for- 
eign trade to a thousand million dollars a year. Think 
of what fifty per cent. of that would meanto us. Think 
what even twenty-five per cent. of it would mean to us. 

Some day, and that day is not distant (speaking in the 
historical sense), there will be a reorganization of Chinese 
governmental conditions. It will probably be accomplished 
through the agency of the Chinese system of government itself, 
but under the forcing direction and according to the compel- 
ling plan of the associated Powers. This is quite inevitable. 
The mere building of railroads alone will compel it. This 
reorganization will involve: 

First: The abolition of the present system of competitive 
examinations and the substitution therefor of examinations 
based on modern accomplishments. (At present candidates 
for official place secure them by a civil-service examination; 
but they are examined cnly in the Chinese classics, whereas 
they should be examined in practical and modern learning of 
direct use in the stations to which they aspire. ) 

Second: The establishment of modern schools which shall 
teach the sciences and give practical education. 

Third: The establishment of a modern postal service 
throughout the Empire, so that communication of thought 
may be rapid and certain. 

Fourth: The abolition of all internal transportation taxes, 
so that foreign goods may travel as swiftly as foreign ideas. 


Fifth: The establishment of a uniform financial system for 
the whole Empire. As it is now, there are perhaps eleven 
different dollars minted in China. The tael (a measure of 
silver) is the same in no two places. It is estimated that a 
large proportion of the people of China live by the unfair 
processes of exchange. The whole land is in the hands of 
the money brokers. 

Sixth: A system of police administration that will insure 
the safety of foreigners in person and property, thus inspiring 
capital with confidence and securing constructive investment. 

This program of Oriental reorganization will not be accom- 
plished to-day nor to-morrow nor for many years—(although 
the greatest practical statesman of the Orient believes that it 
is coming with the swiftness of the Oriental dawn). But the 
United States must increasingly be in a position where that 
great world-work may be controlled by American method and 
purpose. In the mean time American trade and American 
influence in the Orient must be pushed steadily and by the 
minuter methods. 

Every American merchant in China will tell you that first of 
all we need American ships. When American trade held the 
first place in the Orient the American flag was seen in every 
port. It was a great advertisement then. A brilliant writer 
tells of an old Chinese merchant who, in inquiring about the 
absence of American trade, said: ‘‘ We used to haveit. This 
port was once filled with your flowery, starry banner. Where 
has your flowery, starry banner gone?’’ 

Oriental ship-lines are a prime necessity for an increase in 
America’s trade with the Orient. There is absolutely no 
difference of opinion among Americans in the Far East upon 
this point. Here, again, is seen the effect upon the Oriental 
mind and inclination of something which the Chinaman can 
see, and whose magnitude and power he can behold. The 
German merchant of Shanghai who pointed to the German 
flags in the water-front declared it to be his greatest commer- 
cial asset. There is no commercial agent to compare with 
the patriotic officer of a steamship company proud of his line, 
his flag and his nation. It is not enough for the captain and 
officers of a ship that they carry their cargo safely —the word 
upon their tongue at every port they touch is the commerce, 
the power, the progress of the nation to which they belong. 
Then, too, when any nation has ship-lines established they 
must have freight to carry. And so the company to which 
they belong devises new methods of securing this freight — 
that is, they create new lines and channels of trade. Again, 
as the trade grows the rates of freight decrease. This is plain 
reason and it is plainer history. So that the first great 
requirement in the substantial and permanent increase of 
American Oriental trade is American ship-lines. If American 
capital could be interested in this vast enterprise, which com- 
bines the engaging element of patriotism with the absorbing 
element of business, it would be good for the capital invested, 
good for the merchandise carried, and best of all for the 
increase of American trade. 


The Demand for American Banks 


It is so singular that the historian of a hundred years from 
now, reviewing this subject, which then will be the great 
question (indeed in two or three years it will be the great 
question), will find it hard to credit the fact he records that, 
being nearer to China than any other competing nation, need- 
ing her market, having resources to supply it unequaled in 
all the world, and being, too, the keenest financial nation of 
modern times, the United States had no banking facilities in 
the Orient. It is the second great necessity for the perma- 
nent increase of American commerce with China that a great 
American banking establishment be planted in every port of 
the Far East. The Chinaman understands money just as he 
understands power iu any other form. It is not necessary to 
explain the intimate connection between banks of deposit and 
exchange and trade. Every groceryman in every country 
village in America understands that from personal experience. 
England has two immense financial organizations in the 
Orient, the Chartered Bank of India, China and Australia, 
and the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. And 
their branches exist everywhere, They have been the chief 
agency in conserving England’s once predominant power, but 
even they have not been able to check her decline. Germany 
has established within a few years a large financial institu- 
tion whose branches have now spread to most, if not all, the 
treaty ports of the Empire. It has been pointed out that 
Russia, through her financial agency—the Russo-Chinese 
Bank — is shooting the filaments of her power throughout the 
Pacific Far East. ‘‘ Why, those Russians have an agency 
even here,’’ said a Hongkong banker, ‘‘ and they are cutting 
rates.’’ 

American trade must be conducted through these foreign 
financial institutions at present. It should not beso. Golden 
reward awaits that genius of finance who shall establish in 
the Orient an American financial institution of magnitude and 
money power to match the magnitude and power of the 
American nation, and which shall be equal to the commanding 
commercial position to which the American people aspire in 
the Far East. 

The methods of banking in the East are crude and, one is 
almost tempted to say, dishonest. A bank discounts its own 
notes between two ports, estimating the amount of the dis- 
count by the cost required in transporting that exact amount 
of specie separately and by itself between those two ports. 
That is, if you present a note issued by a banking corpora- 
tion at Hongkong to its branch at Tien-Tsin, it will not be 
redeemed at its face value, but at a rate measured by the cost 
of transferring that amount of silver taken by itself between 
those two points. The system of issuing notes of exchange 
is unscientific and chaotic, and at every point the bank cuts a 
profit for itself. Like Russian banks in Russia they go into 
every conceivable transaction—shaving always and every- 
where. They are therefore not conducted on the broad 
lines of modern scientific methods, but upon the small and 
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antiquated lines of immediate dividends to their stockholders, 
An American bank equal to the task should be established 
which would put American inventiveness at work upon the 
great task of establishing a uniform currency, at least among 
the treaty ports. Experience would soon show the Chinese 
merchant and dealer everywhere the unquestioned value of its 
notes, and a common circulating medium would thus be 
established whose influence in facilitating trade would be 
quite beyond calculation or even belief. This, then, is the 
second need for the permanent increase of American trade in 
the Orient. 


Our Splendid Consular Service 


It is said that our consular service should be improved, but 
the answer is that it is being improved. Whatever fault may 
have been found in the past with the quality and personal 
character of the Government’s commercial representatives in 
China it is admitted that our present staff of consuls in the 
Orient measures quite up tothe standard of foreign countries, 
with the possible exception of Germany. This is a subject 
(consular reform) which compels more changes of view than 
any similar problem. On the one hand it is pointed out, and 
with apparent unanswerableness, that it is quite impossible 
for the consul without special training and without practical 
knowledge of his duties, and of the people among whom he 
goes, to represent properly the commercial interests of his 
country. On the face of the paper argument it seems clear 
that the longer a consul continues to reside among the people 
to which he is accredited the better acquainted he becomes 
with their needs, and the better equipped for the discharge of 
his important duties and the extension of American trade. 
But the fact must be recorded that American consuls in China 
are, with an occasional and conspicuous exception, quite the 
most efficient commercial representatives which any Govern- 
ment (excepting always Germany) has on that difficult 
ground. This will become more and more the truth as our 
trade with China more and more increases. It will become 
more and more true, too, as care comes increasingly to be 
exercised in the selection of these important officials. Natural 
conditions and the steadily rising quality of our national 
administration with respect to foreign countries insure this. 

Twenty years ago so little attention was given to our for- 
eign commerce that our consular posts abroad were, with 
some creditable exceptions, considered exclusively as the very 
proper reward of local political work without any regard 
whatever to the task the consul was expected to do at his 
post. The change wrought by the natural causes above 
pointed out has been greater and the improvement more 
marked than in the consular service of any other country. 
Whatever the cause, it is admitted on all hands that the 
American consuls in China have a greater keenness of insight 
into the real nature of commercial conditions where they are 
sent; they have a better mastery of the practical situation; 
they have higher comprehension in the discharge of their 
duties; they have a fresher and more unworn interest in the 
extension of our commerce than have the consuls of any 
other country (please note always, and for the last time, 
except Germany ). 

One of the first business men of China (a pure Chinaman), 
and an Englishman whose great reputation is justified by his 
works and his real abilities, united in this sentiment con- 
cerning the American consul at a certain Chinese port: ‘‘ He 
is the most efficient man on the ground. It is the consensus 
of opinion that his tact, firmness, ready resource and 
unwearying energy prevented a spread of the Boxer troubles 
in the melancholy year of 1g00.’’ 

“‘Yes,’’ said another foreign merchant, ‘‘ the American 
consuls seem to be unhappy unless they are making some 
record for themselves or their country.’’ 

Certain it is that the reports from at least one consular 
office in China are the most exhaustive, most trustworthy 
and best analyzed commercial statements that come from the 
Far East. ‘‘ One immense point of superiority of your con- 
suls over ours,’’ said an English shipping man, ‘‘ is their 
accessibility. Anybody can see the American consul, but to 
see the British consul is almost an affair of state.’’ 


The Practical Superiority of Our Consuls 


It is freely admitted that consuls of other countries surpass 
ours in the points of small society. They are quite accom- 
plished in all the engaging devices of social intercourse. 
American tourists traveling around the world for pleasure, and 
therefore looking for social entertainment, usually come away 
from the great treaty ports of China deeply impressed with 
the equipment of the consuls of rival countries, particularly 
these of Great Britain, and with bad opinions of our own 
men. But our men are the quintesserice of the practical. 
They have been reared in the American schoo] of practical 
business, and they have acquired the habit of resourceful 
inventiveness which is so distinctive a characteristic of our 
business and industrial civilization. They see the point to 
things and, seeing the point, they act. The thought is 
repeatedly forced upon one who may haye been originally 
hostile to our present consular chaos, that after all it may be 
that the education which comes to a man from successful and 
active participation in American politics, the alertness and 
vitality of mind fostered by the rich soil of American business 
effort, is of very notable value in preparing a man for the 
practical duties of his country’s service. It is certainly true 
that the adaptability of the American commercial representa- 
tive is something quite unmatched. He goes to a place fresh 
from the electric atmosphere of America, filled with the won- 
der and curiosity aroused by the new land, the new people, 
and the strange conditions among which he finds himself. 
He sees the great points of difference between such conditions 
and our own, and it is an understanding of these points of 
difference which is of far superior importance than is a dulled 
comprehension of the people themselves. 
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By Charles Emory Smith, Former Postmaster-General 


thus far that has actually been consummated. __Intrin- 

sically it was a very simple and innocent act, carrying 
neither dispute nor dynamite. As to imports into the 
Philippine Islands, it merely confirmed the tariff established 
by the Philippine Commission, and, as to imports into the 
United States from the Philippines, it provided a twenty- 
five per cent. reduction on the Dingley rates. The action of 
Congress was made necessary by the Supreme Court decision, 
and over these propositions there was no contention. 

But, though the bill was innocuous and unobjectionable in 
itself, it was the match that touched off a series of explosions. 
Both dispute and dynamite lay along its entire pathway. It 
was made the occasion for a prolonged discussion of the 
broad Philippine question and of everything growing out of 
it or connected with it. The debate that, if held at all, should 
have come on the bill providing for the government of the 
Philippine Islands was precipitated on this measure. It 
ranged over the whole theory and philosophy of free institu- 
tions. It fired slumbering passions and led to the stormiest 
scenes Congress has witnessed in many years. 

The controversy is chiefly significant as showing the 
determination of the Democratic leaders to keep up what is 
called the issue of ‘‘ imperialism.’’ There has been much 
acrid denunciation of the conduct of military rule in the 
Philippines and of the character of the general administration 
there. This is not unnatural. It is rather the réle of the 
party of opposition to find what fault it can with the manage- 
ment of affairs and to ssake what capital it may out of any 
possible mistakes or anything that may be misunderstood. 


Te Philippine tariff act is the one measure of this session 


What the Philippine Debate Developed 


But the debate and the attitude of the minority developed 
more than this current criticism. It disclosed a purpose to 
treat the question of the Philippine acquisition as not settled 
and to renew the party battle-cry for Philippine independence, 
possibly and probably under some form of American protec- 
torate. There is evidently a belief among Democratic lead- 
ers that some restiveness exists over disordered conditions 
in the Philippines, and that this impatience may be made to 
contribute to an attack on the lines of the party in power. 

It might be supposed that the result of the trial of this 
issue in 1900 would be accepted as conclusive. Or it might 
be thought that the ingrained indisposition of the American 
people to give up territory once gained would deter party 
managers from running counter to it. But they seem to feel 
that thé distance and difficulties of the Philippine Islands 
make this case an exception. Be that as it may, the renewal 
by the Democratic leaders in the Senate of their declaration 
in favor of the early relinquishment of American authority 
over the Philippines and of the recognition of their independ- 
ence is one of the most important indications of the session. 
It signifies further battles on this question. 

The debate on the subject was both desultory and strenu- 
ous. It dawdled along much of the time in feeble and half- 
hearted fashion, and then at intervals flamed out in fierce and 
violent uproar. The general policy of the Republicans was 
to refrain from discussion and leave their antagonists to 
exhaust themselves in unanswered and abortive demonstra- 
tion. But this self-restraint is not always possible. There 
must be sufficient debate to explain and justify a measure, 
and then it is not always in human nature to sit silent under 
stings and provocation. 

The younger Democratic lights of the Senate shone out to 


- Some degree in this controversy. Mr. Culberson, of Texas, 


is a man of whom his friends have high hopes. His father 
Served with repute and it is believed that he will maintain 
the traditions. His share in the debate encouraged the 
expectation. Mr. Carmack, of Tennessee, has only just 





entered the Senate. He has fine presence, a rich and sono- 
rous voice, and a flowing and ornate style. He participated 
enough to indicate that he will be active in the Senate. 

But the real laboring oar of arraigning the Republican 
policy and Administration fell to Senator Teller. His attack 
was the more notable and perhaps the more virulent because 
in the earlier stage of the controversy he had taken the other 
side. His ability is unquestioned and during a long career 
he has rendered much useful service. Notwithstanding his 
aberration on the silver question, he has been respected by 
his associates, and his amiable spirit and ripe information 
have given him a strong personal position independent of par- 
tisan proclivities. In his later years he has developed more 
bitterness, and he outdid the Democrats in his vitriolic assault. 
Senator Bacon, who has had the advantage of a personal 
visit to the Philippines, and who speaks with fluency and 
force, joined in the attack. 


The David and Goliath of the Senate 


Senator Lodge, as chairman of the Philippine Committee, 
had charge of the bill, but contented himse!f with brief 
explanatory observations. He will have much to do this 
session, and is doubtless reserving himself for a more urgent 
occasion. The Philippine government bill is yet to come on; 
the bulk of the discussion thus far had would have been much 
more pertinent to it than to the tariff bill on which it was 
hung; the contest is likely to be renewed with fresh vigor, 
and Senator Lodge will have enough to do in meeting its 
requirements. He is incisive and clear-cut, a master of keen, 
cold logic, never impassioned, always goes to the marrow of 
the issue, and his speech two years ago on the Philippine 
question, one of the greatest yet made on the subject, showed 
how thoroughly he had pondered all its phases. In further 
dealing with the matter he may prefer to devote himself to 
the exigencies of running debate, which was Senator 
Foraker’s strong way of dealing with the Porto Rican bill. 

As Senator Teller was the Goliath of the Philistines, 
Senator Spooner was the David of the Administration house- 
hold of faith. He is the Little Giant of the Senate, as 
deserving of the title as Stephen A. Douglas ever was in his 
lifetime. He shines in the running fire of interruption, and 
his quickness of retort, acuteness of argument and mastery 
of facts generally give his appearance in debate the character 
of a gladiatorial combat. He is preéminently a debater, and 
is never more at home and never commands more admiration 
than when he is fencing with half a dozen contestants in the 
Senatorial arena. But he is equally successful in elucidating 
the broader principles and higher policy of a great public 
issue, and his speech, which was somewhat obscured by a 
widespread storm and by Prince Henry’s visit, was a power- 
ful discussion of the controversial phases of the Philippine 
question. 

There were two dramatic episodes of the conflict —one 
worthy and uplifting, and the other most humiliating. The 
first was the intellectual tournament between Senator Hoar 
and Senator Platt, of Connecticut. This spontaneous out- 
burst, in which two venerable but vigorous, able and high- 
minded men, both conscientious, both earnest, both eloquent, 
engaged in a dignified and fervid contest, was a stimulating 
display of true forensic discussion. Whether Senator Hoar’s 
views are accepted or not, his splendid intellectual powers 
must excite admiration, and it must be recognized that he 
preserves the highest traditions of the Senate. Senator Platt 
was no less roused to his best, and under the glow of an 
instant call gave forth the clear, strong sense of a trained 
mind with superb effect. 

The other episode was the violent collision of Senators 
Tillman and McLaurin. This deplorable and humiliating 
occurrence illustrated the helplessness of the Senate. It is 





at once the most potent and the most impotent of legislative 
bodies. It has acquired a measure of power in our 
Government which is unmatched and almost unlimited, and 
at the same time it is unable to control itself. It can do 
anything by unanimous consent, and can practically do 
nothing without it. It has trenched on the prerogatives of 
the House on the one hand, and on those of the President on 
the other. It has thus absorbed within itself a large and dis- 
proportionate share of the real authority of the Government. 

But in practice it cannot wield this power without a general 
concurrence among its members, and in practice also it suc- 
ceeds most of the time in securing such concurrence. The 
Tillman-McLaurin incident showed, however, that it cannot 
successfully deal with offenses on the part of its own mem- 
bers. The nominal punishment of a resolution of censure 
for such a scandalous transgression of public propriety, and 
equal condemnation for the very unequal degrees of offense, 
constituted a lame and impotent conclusion. 

The truth is, the code of the Senate is made for gentlemen, 
and it breaks down when it falls athwart the path of those 
who do not act like gentlemen. Its gentlemanly administra- 
tion depends wholly on gentlemanly conduct and gentle- 
manly assent. A violation of the second followed by a 
refusal of the third completely defeats the first. The rule of 
the unanimous consent of gentlemen in an obvious principle 
of ethics becomes rather awkward in its application when it 
runs afoul of an ungentlemanly transgression, and the 
ungentlemanly transgressor will not consent to the gentle- 
manly judgment on his ungentlemanly act. There is not 
another club of gentlemen in the United States that would 
not have dealt more severely with the offense in this case. 


Senator Frye and His Shipping Bill 


Senator Frye has at last brought his shipping biil to the 
point of passage. It is the well-deserved reward of a long, 
patient, unselfish and patriotic effort. Even those who do 
not concur in his policy of ship subsidy must recognize and 
admire the zeal, ability and singleness of purpose with which 
he has devoted himself to this object. For many years he 
has labored in season and out of season to accomplish the 
legislation which he believes essential to build up a merchant 
marine, and he has marshaled the arguments and the statis~ 
tics in support of his measure with extraordinary force. 

There is no other man in public life who can equal Senator 
Frye in carrying a vast mass of figures in his mind and 
delivering them without a note and with absolute precision. 
He will stand before the Senate or before a popular audience 
for two or three hours and pour forth a ceaseless volume of 
figures on tonnage, commerce, wages, cost, amount of fuel, 
and what not, down to fractions of a ton or fractions of a 
dollar, for every country for every year of the century, with 
an accuracy and a power of memory that are astonishing. 

And it is very far from being a dry mass of figures. He 
has the faculty of investing them with living, vivid interest. 
Mr. Gladstone was famous for his power of making the fig- 
ures of a budget fascinating and luminous. Senator Frye 
does the same thing with the figures of shipping. He makes 
them instinct with life. He gives them pictorial force. His 
facts and arguments are put with a terse energy and direct- 
ness that send them like a bullet to their mark. 

With his tireless devotion he has won the Senate, and 
seems on the point of achieving the success of his measure. 
It has been a long, stubborn fight with a keen, vigilant and 
industrious opposition and with a good deal of skepticism 
and indifferer ce on the part of many who might be presumed 
to be friendly. A man less earnest and forceful than Senator 
Frye would have been tired out long ago. The burden has 
been on his shoulders, though within the last few years he 
has had the powerful help of Senator Hanna. 








The one is a legislator and nothing else, who has studied 
the question from the outside as a statesman and acted from 
his deep conviction of public policy. The other is a great 
business man who has from the inside seen the coastwise 
commerce grow into vast proportions, and who believes that 
the application of the same principle will develop a commen- 
surate ocean marine. It looks now as though this question 
would be fully tested. 


The Contest Regarding Cuba 


The controversy over Cuban reciprocity has become still 
more acute. The prognostications of the deep differences it 
would excite have been verified. It still remains true that 
the higher public policy involved and the sheer political 
necessity of harmony will undoubtedly bring about a common 
understanding and agreement in the end. But this concur- 
rence is manifestly to be reached through much tribulation. 
The opposition to a concession in the direct reduction of the 
duty on Cuban sugar has grown in strength and in determi- 
nation, and it seems likely that it may be able both to compel 
delay with more time fer an adjustment, and to force a com- 
promise in the end. 

There are two elements in this antagonism to a direct 
reduction of duty. The first is the intense earnestness of the 
resistance made by the beet sugar and tobacco producers with 
the fears they have been able to excite in the minds of 
Congressmen. Whether or not these producers really believe 
that a twenty per cent. remission would be fatal to their 
interests, they act as if they did, and they have been able to 
inspire many members with the conviction that such action 
would be disastrous politically, if not industrially. Compli- 
cated with this apprehension is the threat of an assault on 
other interests through any opening in the tariff on sugar, 
and the dread of a movement for general revision. 

The second element is rather personal, and is of much less 
consequence. It grows out of the friction that is inevitable 
in a legislative body where, in the nature of things, a few 
men, by reason of their experience and position, must assume 
leadership. There is some jealousy, or perhaps it were better 
to say rivalry, and some disposition to balk this leadership 
and, without defeating its object, compel a modification of 
plan which would involve some loss of prestige. This is not 
a vital factor, but it is not negligible in any careful estimate 
of the situation. Often such a revolt requires cautious and 
delicate treatment, and perhaps it is not surprising that 
Speaker Henderson feels like temporizing with this 
opposition and gaining time to soften differences and 
effect an alignment. 

The situation, if not critical, is at least difficult, and 
it points to delay. Neither side feels now that it would 
be wise to force the issue to an immediate test of sheer 
strength. With time, moderation and reason a fair 
solution will be found. 


Editor's Note —This is the second paper in this series. 
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Parables for Plutocrats 


By Charles Battell Loomis 
The Millionaire and the Pie’ 


NE time a millionaire found himself at nightfall in 

a small town that was ministered to by no railroad. 

And he had in his pocket a one-hundred-dollar bill and 
in his stomach a sense of hunger. 

And he went to the only store in the town to buy food 
for himself. Now the keeper of the store was a man of 
much caution and narrow mind. 

**T am as hungry as my stomach knows how to be,’’ 
said the millionaire affably. ‘‘ Sell me that veal pie.’’ 

As he spoke he laid down the hundred-dollar bill. 

The cautious storekeeper picked it up and looked at it 
with doubt mingled with distrust and accompanied with 
dubiety. Then he said: ‘‘ My veal pie is worth ten cents 
to me, but I never keard of such a bill as that. Give me 
one with another picture on it, for this one is not worth a 
veal pie, I am sure.’’ 

And the millionaire said: 

‘* My friend, it so happens that this evening finds me 
with no other picture bills upon my person nor yet any 
coin. The bill issurely worth a hundred of the ordinary, 
every-day kind. But that is neither here nor there.’’ 

But the storekeeper shook his head sourly. 

‘* Nothing will recompense me for the veal pie but 
money that I can understand. There may be hundred- 


A Vernal Song 


HO’S with me? Who's with me? 
Come, ye lads and lasses! 
For the bird is in the tree, 
And the south-wind passes, 
Making wooing melody 
In the leaning grasses! 


VERY migrant of the earth 
Knows the sap runs mellow; 
Every thing of roving birth 
Feels the spring his fellew; 
Up and down, with flooding mirth, 
Capers Punchinello. 
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dollar bills, but I never saw one before. I know the worth of 
my veal pie, and if you have ten cents you can eat it, but if 
you haven’t you can’t.’’ 

‘* But I have not ten cents,’’ said the millionaire; ‘‘ so let 
us put it on another basis." Give me the veal pie out of char- 
ity, for my stomach is not used to being put off.’’ 

‘* Now we’re on familiar ground,’’ said the storekeeper, as 
he sliced a piece of cheese and ate it; ‘‘ I have seen beggars 
many times, and as I never saw one so well dressed as you are 
I doubt you. You cannot be a beggar. Your clothes betray 
you, and even if you were one I would not help you asI donot 
believe in encouraging mendicancy.”’ 

‘* You are difficult beyond a doubt,’’ said the millionaire, 
raising his eyebrows and shaking hishead. ‘‘Ihaveit. Let 
me work for the veal pie. I am strong. Have you no boxes 
that need unpacking, no goods that need to be shelved?’”’ 

Said the storekeeper, looking at the clock: ‘‘ I have never 
insulted the frame that the Lord gave me by calling in others 
to do that which I can do myself. My boxes are unpacked 
and my goods are shelved. If you have ten cents you can 
take the veal pie, but be quick, for it is the hour of closing.’’ 

Then the millionaire felt in his vest pockets and found a 
counterfeit dime which he had received in change the day 
before. And rendered desperate by his hunger he gave the 
storekeeper the dime and received in exchange the veal pie. 
For to the near-sighted storekeeper the coin looked good. 

As for the millionaire, he ate the pie like a shipwrecked 
mariner. And the near-sighted storekeeper dropped the 
counterfeit into his till with contentment. 


” 


The Isle of the Lush Bananas 


MILLIONAIRE and a beggar suffered shipwreck and 
both were cast upon an uninhabited island which 
abounded in bananas. The millionaire, whose property was 
all in railroads, did not lose a cent by the shipwreck, but the 
poor beggar saved only the shirt on his back — which, indeed, 
was the only shirt he had had for longer than he could 
remember. 

When they found themselves on the shere the millionaire 
nodded affably to the beggar and said: ‘‘ I don’t remember to 
have seen you before, but I suppose you must have been on 
the steamer. Second cabin?’”’ 

‘“ No, stowaway. It’s cheaper.’’ 

‘* Ah, yes. I hadn’t thought of that. Well, this shipwreck 
is something of a leveler and we might as well be friendly and 


HERESOE’ER we look abroad, 
Lo, the sKy caresses! 
Cowslips perK and wind-flowers nod 
In their dainty dresses; 
Gleam upon the woodland sod 
Violets and cresses. 


March 22, 1902 


see how we can help each other until we are rescued. What 
can you do?”’ 

“*1? Oh, I can beg.”’ 

“I’m afraid that in the absence of inhabitants that is a use- 
less accomplishment,’’ replied the millionaire. 

** Well, what can you do, yourself?’’ 

**T can buy,’’ said the millionaire. 

‘““Umph!”’ said the beggar. 

‘* A very just remark,’’ said the millionaire. ‘‘I see that 
we are on the same footing and the outlook is discouraging.” 

‘‘ That is just where I fail to agree with you,’’ said the 
beggar. ‘‘ For the first time since I can remember I can liye 
without begging. See, the island is full of bananas.”’ 

‘* But,’’ said the other, ‘‘ bananas don’t agree with me.’’ 

“You should have bought a better digestion when your 
money had purchasing power. Still, if you don’t like fruit 
there are fish. I see them leaping in the cove there, and we 
can make fire with your spectacles for a burning-glass.”’ 

‘** But fish almost poison me. I never eat them.”’ 

** Well, you are difficult. But there is a small bird.”’ 

‘*T never eat them without the accompaniment of a cold 
bottle. Still, I suppose I could go a small bird if you caught 
it and cooked it.’’ 

The twain spent months on the island and the beggar grew 
fat while the millionaire became as thin as an ascetic. 

One day, while the millionaire watched the beggar making 
a meal of weak fish and fried bananas he said: “‘ I would give 
all my millions (if I could get at them) for your appetite.’’ 

“‘ There have been times,’’ said the beggar, ‘‘ when I would 
have jumped at your offer, but as we seem out of the track of 
steamers I won’t even consider it. And to tell the truth I 
don’t believe that all your millions would make these fish any 
more delicate to my palate nor would seven millions buy so 
luscious a banana in New York as this that is now slipping 
over my tongue. But as for you, if you could buy my appe- 
tite it would be cheap at any price, for I am happy and fat 
and you are starving and sad. Awordof advice. Nexttime 
you begin life see to it that you get an appetite for nourishing 
things along with your money, for there is more food in the 
world than there are places where money is valuable.”’ 


The Reader and the Rich Man 


READER who was glad to get ten dollars for an even- 
ing’s work, with evenings scarce at that, one day re- 
ceived an engagement from a rich man to read at his house 
for twenty-five minutes while his guests were getting 
hungry for supper. And for this he offered him twenty- 

five dollars. 

Now, at first the reader was so elated that he could 
hardly contain his joy. ‘‘ This is Opportunity,’’ said 
he. ‘‘ This rich man knows other rich men, for the rich 
flock in groups, and I am like to get busy immediately. 
I know those who work for a month in the dingy regions 
of Trade for twenty-five dollars, and I can make it in 
as many minutes and can do it night after night when 
the rich man’s friends hear of me. Easy Street is but 
a few blocks away—Easy Street, where the only sound 
heard is the noise of the cutting of coupons.’’ 

But on the way to the rich man’s house the reader saw 
an item in the newspaper which said that the income of 
the rich man was twenty-five dollarsa minute. And envy 
crept into his heart, and he wondered at the meanness 
of a man who with such an income would pay no more 
than a beggarly twenty-five dollars for nearly a whole 
half-hour’s work. 

And when he was admitted to the drawing-room and 
saw the company assembled, and the rich man insolently 
waiting for him to begin, he laid aside his book with great 
independence and inflating his chest he said: 

“You are an unjust millionaire. You would have me 
work hard at reading for nearly half an hour, and for a 
beggarly pittance of twenty-five dollars, while you sit in 
your chair and let your unearned increment pile up at the 
rate of twenty-five dollars a minute. If your ease brings 
you that amount each minute surely my work is worth at 
least half as much.’’ 

Now the plutocrat had a very beautiful front door and 
at this point it occurred to him to rise and bow politely 
to the reader and with great ceremony show him the door, 
and he did it in so leisurely and so gentlemanly a way 
that his income increased a hundred dollars the while. 

And when the reader had finished admiring the door 
and was in the street he realized that he would have to 
read to himself that evening at nothing an hour, and that 
his acquaintance with the rich man’s friends was not 
likely to amount to much. 

But all the time the millionaire’s income went on in- 
coming. 


By Clinton Scollard 


VERY laneway hath its lure, 
Every path its pledges; 
There is happiness, be sure, 
Hidden in the hedges, 
And where rills go purling pure 
Down the mossy ledges. 


O, SINCE joy is in the land, 
Come, ye lads and lasses! 
Let us rove, a loving band, 
Where the south-wind passes, 
Hand in hand, hand in hand, 
Through the leaning grasses! 
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CHICAGO, 

_ iw OO 2a April 15, 189- 
Self ; Dear 

Pierrepont : 


Don’t ever 
write me another 
of those sad, 
sweet, gentlesuf- 
ferer letters. It’s 
only natural that 
acolt should kick 
a trifie when he’s first hitched up to the break 
wagon, and I’m always a little suspicious of 
a critter that stands too quiet under the whip. 
I know it’s not meekness, but meanness, 
that I’ve got to fight, and it’s hard to tell which is the worst. 

The only animal which the Bible calls patient is an ass, 
and that’s both good doctrine and good natural history. For 
I had to make considerable of a study of the Missouri mule 
when I was a boy, and I discovered that he’s not really 
patient, but that he only pretends to be. You can cuss him 
out till you’ve nothing but beautiful thoughts left in you to 
draw on, and you can lay the rawhide on him till he’s 
striped like a circus zebra, and if you’re cautious and 
reserved in his company he will just look grieved and pained 
and resigned. But all the time that mule will be getting 
meaner and meaner inside, adding compound cussedness 
every thirty days, and practicing drop kicks in his stall after 
dark. 

Of course, nothing in this world is wholly bad, not even a 
mule, for he is half horse. But my observation has taught 
me that the horse half of him is the front half, and that the 
only really safe way to drive him is hind-side first. I suppose 
that you could train one to travel that way, but it really 
doesn’t seem worth while when good roadsters are so cheap. 

That’s the way I feel about these young fellows who lazy 
along trying to turn in at every gate where there seems to be a 
little shade, and sulking and balking whenever you say ‘“‘git- 
ap’’ to them. They are the men who are always howling 
that Bill Smith was promoted because he had a pull, and that 
they are being held down because the manager is jealous of 
them. I’ve seen a good many pulls in my time, but I never 
saw one strong enough to Jift a man any higher than he could 
raise himself by his boot straps, or long enough to reach 
through the cashier’s window for more money than its owner 
earned. 

When a fellow brags that he has a pull, he’s a liar or his 
employer's a fool. And when a fellow whines that he’s being 
held down, the truth is, as a general thing, that his boss 
can’t hold him up. He just picks a nice, soft spot, stretches 
out flat on his back, and yells that some heartless brute has 
knocked him down and is sitting on his chest. 

A good man is as full of bounce as a cat with a small boy 
and a bull terrier after him. When he’s thrown to the dog 
from the second-story window he fixes while he’s sailing 
through the air to land right, and when the dog jumps for 
the spot where he hits, he isn’t there, but in the top of the 
tree across the street. He’s a good deal like the little red- 
headed cuss that we saw in the football game you took me 
to. Every time the herd stampeded it would start in to 
trample and paw and gore him. One minute the whole 
bunch would be on top of him and the next he would be 
loping off down the range, spitting out hair and pieces of 
canvas jacket, or standing on one side as cool as a hog on 
ice, watching the mess unsnarl and the removal of the 
cripples. 

I didn’t understand football, but I understood that lit- 
tle sawed-off. He knewhis business. And when a fellow 
knows his business he doesn’t have to explain to people 
that he does. It isn’t what a man knows, but what he 
thinks he knows that he brags about. 
Big talk means little knowledge. 

There’s a vast difference between hav- 
ing a carload of miscellaneous facts 
sloshing around loose in your head ard 
getting all mixed up in transit, and car- 
trying the same assortment properly 
boxed and crated for convenient hand- 
ling and immediate delivery. A ham 
never weighs so much as when it’s half 
cured. When it has soaked in all the 
pickle that it can, it has to sweat out 
most of it in the smoke-house before it 
is any real good, and when you’ve soaked up all 
the information you can hold you will have to 
forget half of it before you will be of any real 
use tothe house. If there’s anything worse than 
knowing too little, it’s knowing too much. Education will 
broaden a narrow mind, but there’s no known cure for a big 
head. The best you can hope is that it will swell up and 
bust; and then, of course, there’s nothing left. Poverty 
Never spoils a good man, but prosperity often does. - It’s 
easy to stand hard times, because that’s the only thing you 
can do, but in good times the fool-killer has to do night 
work. I simply mention these things in a general way. A 
good many of them don’t apply to you, no doubt, but it won’t 
do any harm to make sure. Most men get cross-eyed when 
they come to size themselves up, and see an angel instead of 


Editor’s Note —The twelfth letter in this series will appear in an 
early number. 


LONGS FOR A 
BROILED CROW 
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Letters from a 
Merchant to 


From John Graham, at the Union 
Stock Yards, in Chicago, to his son, 
Pierrepont, at Little Delmonico’s, 
Prairie Centre, Indiana 


what they’re trying to look at. There’s nothing that tells the 
truth to a woman like a mirror, or that lies harder to a man. 

What I am sure of is that you have got the sulks too quick. 
If you knew all that you’ll have to learn before you’ll be a 
big, broad-gauged merchant, you might have something to 
be sulky about. When you’ve posted yourseif properly about 
the business you’ll have taken a step in the right direction — 
you will be able to get your buyer’s attention. All the other 
steps are those which lead you into his confidence. 

Right here you will discover that you are in the fix of the 
young fellow who married his best girl and took her home to 
live with his mother. He found that the only way in which 
he could make one happy was by making the other mad, and 
that when he tried to make them both happy he only suc- 
ceeded in making them both mad. Naturally, in the end, 
his wife divorced him and his mother disinherited him, and 
left her money to an orphan asylum, because, as she sensibly 
observed in the codicil, ‘‘ orphans could not be ungrateful to 
their parents.’’ But if the man had had a: little tact he 
would have kept them in separate houses, and have let each 
one think that she was getting a trifle the best of it, without 
really giving it to either. 

Tact is the knack of keeping quiet at the right time; of 
being so agreeable yourself that no one can be disagreeable 
to you; of making inferiority feel like equality. A tactful 
man can pull the stinger from a bee without getting stung. 

Some men deal in facts, and call Bill Jones a liar. They 
get knocked down. Some men deal in subterfuges, and say 
that Bill Jones’ father was a kettle-rendered liar, and that his 
mother’s maiden name was Sapphira, and that any one who 
believes in the Darwinian theory should pity rather than 
blame their son. They get disliked. But your tactful man 
says that since Baron Munchausen no one has been so chuck 
full of bully reminiscences as Bill Jones; and when that 
comes back to Bill he is half tickled to death, because he 
doesn’t know that the higher criticism has hurt the Baron’s 
reputation. That man gets the trade. 

There are two kinds of information: one to which every- 
body’s entitled, and that is taught at school; and one which 
nobody ought to know except yourself, and that is what you 
think of Bill Jones. Of course, where you feel a man is not 
square you will be armed to meet him, but never on his own 
ground. Make him be honest with you if you can, but don’t 
let him make you dishonest with him. 

When you make a mistake, don’t make the second one— 
keeping it to yourself. Ownup. The time tosort out rotten 
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eggs is at the nest. The deeper you hide them in the case 
the longer they stay in circulation, and the worse impression 
they make when they finally come to the breakfast-table. A 
mistake sprouts a lie when you cover it up. And one lie 
breeds enough distrust to choke out the prettiest crop of con- 
fidence that a fellow ever cultivated. 

Of course it’s easy to have the confidence of the house, or 
the confidence of the buyer, but you’ve got to have both. 
The house pays you your salary, and the buyer helps you 
earn it. If you skin the buyer you will lose your trade; and 
if you play tag with the house you 
will lose your job. You’ve simply 
got to walk the wire straight, for 
if you step to either side you'll find 
a good deal of air under you. 

Even after you are able to com- 
mand the attention and the confi- 
dence of your buyers, you’ve got to 
be up and dressed all day to hold 
what trade is yours, and twisting 
and turning all night to wriggle into 
some of the other fellow’s. When 
business is good, that is the time to 
force it, because it will come easy; 
and when it is bad, that is the time 
to force it, too, because we will need 
the orders. 

Speaking of. making trade natu- 
rally calls to my mind my old ac- 
quaintance, Herr Doctor Paracelsus 
Von Munsterberg, who, when I was a 
boy, came to our town “‘ fresh from 
his healing triumphs at the Courts 
of Europe,” as his handbills ran, 
‘“not to make money, but to confer 
on suffering mankind the priceless 
boon of health; to make the sick 
well, and the well better.’’ 

Munsterberg wasn’t one of your 
common, coarse, county-fair barkers. 
He was a pretty high-toned article. Had nice, curly black 
hair and didn’t spare the bear’s grease. Wore asilk hat and 
a Prince Albert coat all the time, except when he was orat- 
ing, and then he shed the coat to get freer action with his arms. 
And when he talked he used the whole language, you bet. 

Of course, the Priceless Boon was put up in bottles, labeled 
Munsterberg’s Miraculous Medical Discovery, and simply to 
introduce it he was willing to sell the small size at fifty cents 
and the large one at a dollar. In addition to being a philan- 
thropist the Doctor was quite a hand at card tricks, played 
the banjo, sung coon songs and imitated a saw going through 
a board very creditably. All these accomplishments, and 
the story of how he cured the Emperor of Austria’s sister 
with a single bottle, drew a crowd, but they didn’t sell a drop 
of the Discovery. Nobody in town was reaily sick, and those 
who thought they were had stocked up the week before with 
Quackenboss’ Quick Quinine Kure from a fellow that made 
just as liberal promises as Munsterberg and sold the large 
size at fifty cents, including a handsome reproduction of an 
old master for the parlor. 

Some fetlows would just have cussed a little and have 
moved on to the next town, but Munsterberg made a beauti- 
ful speech, praising the climate, and saying that in his 
humble capacity he had been privileged to meet the strength 
and beauty of many Courts, but never had he been in any 
place where strength was stronger or beauty beautifuller than 
right here in Hoskins’ Corners. He prayed with all his 
heart, though it was almost too much to hope, that the chol- 
era, which was raging in Kentucky, would pass this Eden 
by; that the yellow fever, which was devastating Tennessee, 
would halt abashed before this stronghold of health, though 
he felt bound to add that it was a peculiarly malignant and 
persistent disease; that the smallpox, which was creeping 
southward from Canada, would smite the next town instead 
of ours, though he must own that it was no respecter of per- 
sons; that the diphtheria and scarlet-fever which were sweep- 
ing over New England and crowding the graveyards could 
be kept from crossing the Hudson, though they were great 
travelers and it was well to be prepared for the worst; that 
we one and all might providentially escape chills, headaches, 
coated tongue, pains in the back, loss of sleep and that tired 
feeling, but it was almost too much to ask, even of such a 
generous climate. In any event, he begged us to beware of 
worthless nostrums and base imitations. It made him sad to 
think that to-day we were here and that to-morrow we Were 
running up an undertaker’s bill, all for the lack of a small 
bottle of Medicine’s greatest gift to Man. 

I could see that this speech made a lot of women in the 
crowd powerful uneasy, and I heard the Widow Judkins say 
that she was afraid it was going to be ‘‘a mighty sickly 
winter,’’ and she didn’t know as it would do any harm to 
have some of that stuff in the house. But the Doctor didn’t 
offer the Priceless Boon for sale again. He went right from 
his speech into an imitation of a dog, with a tin can tied to 
his tail, running down Main Street and crawling under Si 
Hooper’s store at the far end of it—an imitation, he told 
us, to which the Sultan was powerful partial, ‘‘ him being a 
cruel man and delighting in torturing the poor dumb beasts 
which the Lord has given us to love, honor and cherish.”’ 

(Concluded on Page 25) 
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Thompson’ s Progress— By Cutcliffe Hyne 





“ NINE O'CLOCK 
TO-MORROW 
MORNING,” SAID 
TOM CHEERFULLY 





HE train slowed up for Skipton Station with a heavy 
T grinding of brakes, snd the younger secretary blinked 
wearily at his notes. ‘‘ It will take me ten hours to 
transcribe all these, Mr. Thompson. When do you want 
them for?”’ 

‘* Nine o’clock to-morrow morning,’’ said Tom cheerfully. 
“Mr. Asquith won’t be ready for them before. You can 
work in the train going back to Bradford, and you’ve all 
night before you. Let’ssee, it’s —m’m— 5:35 now. That’ll 
leave you twenty-five minutes for dinner and breakfast, say 
half an hour for getting about from place to place, ahd four 
and a half hours for sleep. Ample for any man. I’ve a lot 
more things to think out, and shall probably have to spend 
to-morrow out on the hills here working at them. I’ll wire 
if I find I can get into Bradford. Here we are. Good-night 
to you both.’’ Tom and his dog jumped out and swung away 
down the platform. 

Seed, the other secretary, laughed as the younger man 
pocketed his shorthand notebook, and got disgustedly out of 
the carriage. ‘‘ You don’t seem to like it.’’ 

“‘I don’t, and that’s solid. It’s slave-driving. I 
shouldn’t stand it if he didn’t happen to be paying me about 
tw ice the salary I could get anywhere else.’’ 

‘ Doesn’t it occur to you that there’s a reason for the size 
of the screw? There’s no philanthropy about T. Thompson 
in business. You’re new in the firm, but you’!! soon find out 
that you’ll always be worked well up to the breaking strain 
—and paid according.’’ 

“*T like the pay.’’ 

“Of course you do. And you won’t be afraid of grinding 
a bit to earn it. You’d like more—and you'll get it. I’m 
in the same box. That’s why he picked us. That’s why he 
picks all his men. That’s half the reason why he makes 
such tons of money —just his knack of picking men. He’s 
found out that the men to make money for Thompson & 
Asquith are the men who intend to make money themselves, 
and he pays them big salaries, what other firms call absurdly 
big salaries, and works them for all they are worth. I sup- 
pose you came to him with a bundle of testimonials?’’ 

““ Well, yes. He saw me in a railway carriage first, and 
got into talk and asked me to cal]. Of course, I brought all 
the certificates and things I could lay hands on. He never 
looked at one. He asked me if I played billiards well, and 
I said, ‘ Not at all.’ He asked me what kind of luck I’d got, 
and i said, ‘ Good so far.’ He asked me my shorthand speed, 
and to wind up he told me to write out as quick as I could 
and word for word our talk in the train, and when I’d done 
that he told me to learn to write at double the pace, and 
took me on at three times my old screw. But, Lord! the 
amount of work he gets, and the responsibility he gives one! ”’ 

“* Confound it, man,’’ said Seed sharply, ‘‘don’t pity your- 
self so. It’s atime of pressure, and we’ve all got to buckle 
to. Do you think T. T.’s sparing himself? He’s staying 
ont at a house in the country at the back here to-night, and 
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there’s a dance in the evening, and they’ll probably be 
kicking up their heels till 3 A.M. Well, I’ve to put up 
at the village pub and be ready for him at six, and he 
and his dog will be there to an absolute certainty. It’s 
quite on the cards he won’t have been to bed at all, and 
will turn up with his boots muddy and four couple of 
rabbits in his pocket.’’ 

‘The boss seems made of cast-iron,’’ said the younger 
secretary thoughtfully. 

** Cast-steel. During this heavy push of the last week 
he hasn’t anywhere near averaged four hours’ sleep to the 
twenty-four, and what scraps he has got have merely been 
on railway trains. He’s livedontrains. He’s been twice 
to Paris, and yet he is as fresh as a daisy, and fit to fight 
for the middle-weight championship of creation this min- 
ute. I'll tell you what T. T. is: he’s a man.’’ 

“By gum, he is, all of one. Here’s ‘Long may he 
wag!’ It’s worth while sweating for a boss like that— 
especially as he has sense to pay one a screw that one can 
save a bit on.”’ 

In the meanwhile Tom, with the mongrel Clara at his 
heels, had crossed the line, had gathered the afternoon 
news from the bookstall posters, and was going to make 
his quick way out of the station when suddenly his face 
brightened, and he stopped and went up to a stout, pale 
man who was peevishly tapping the platform with his foot. 
‘* Hullo, Bertram! What on earth brings you down here?”’ 

The stout man pressed his hands deeper into the pock- 
ets of his elaborate fur coat, and looked round slowly 

and somewhat superciliously. ‘‘ Ah! Why, it’s Our Mr. 
Thompson. I’m down here for a house party at Dacre. 
Beastly bore this sort of thing, but one has to be victimized. 
Lady Hardcastle made me promise I’d come down for it. 
They wrote that they’d send a carriage for me to the station, 
but it’s not come yet. I’ve waited half an hour in this infer- 
nally drafty place already. I shall catch a chill in my throat 
next. And how is Our Mr. Thompson? How’s wool?’’ 

‘Oh, wool’s scratching along quite nicely, thank you. 
Here’s the Dacre carriage, by the way. Sorry I can’t come 
out with you, but I’m going to walk. One must catch a 
mouthful of fresh air sometime, you know.’’ 

Mr. Bertram shivered. ‘‘ Fresh rain. Man, don’t you see 
it’s raining? Surely you don’t walk for choice in the rain? 
But are you staying at Dacre?’’ 

‘‘To-night. I couldn’t get there before. Afraid I shall 
have to be off again to-morrow.”’ 

‘Got to look after your factory or whatever it is? You 
make something, don’t you? Coats, isn’t it?’”’ 

“* Parts of them,”’ said Tom cheerfully. ‘‘ There you are. 
Like the window up? I’ll shut the door for you. Good-by. 
Come along, Clara.’’ 

Now, just then, besides running at very handsome profits 
the businesses they had got, and increasing these businesses 
right and left, the firm of Messrs. Thompson & Asquith 
were speculating very largely in Argentine wool, and to bring 
off the coup successfully required a very big brain and some 
very clear and continuous thinking. The whole of this 
devolved upon Tom (as Hophni Asquith was the detail man 
of the partnership), and by way of doing his duty toward 
himself and his partner just then, Tom emptied his head of 
every matter concerning money, wool, markets, exchanges 
and freights for the time being, and set himself to enjoy the 
air, and the things that lived in the air and the open. He 
lit his pipe and carried it bowl downward to keep out the 
wet, turned up his trousers, and with the rain pricking 
freshly on his face strode out through Skipton streets into 
the hill country beyond. 

There was no view to be had. The moorland on either 
flank was shut out by the rain mists, and under foot every- 
thing squelched with wet. Nevertheless Tom was enjoying 
himself thoroughly—enjoying himself more, in fact, than 
he expected to presently at Dacre. ‘‘ Fancy Emily being 
there,’’ he commented with a rueful grin. ‘‘ If I had guessed 
it earlier I rather think business would have been too press- 
ing to let me turn up.’’ 

“‘Emily,’’ it may be mentioned, was Lady Hardcastle. 
Formerly she had been Miss Outhwaite, and once there had 
been a probability of her legal signature being Emily 
Thompson. The engagement had been broken off by an 
ingenious scheme which has been detailed earlier in these 
chronicles. 

But Tom was no man to worry himself in advance with 
something that could not be avoided. He was well out in 
the country by now, and had left the roads, and he and Clara 
were taking the fields and the high limestone walls at a fine 
pace. Twice Clara flushed a draggled rabbit, and looked 
rather hurt when Tom refused to let her course it. But Tom 
spanked her playfully and reminded her that poaching for 
quantity was not their present business. ‘* We’ll just enjoy 
some of the niceties of the art,’’ Tom explained to her, ‘‘ and 
as hares are pretty scarce round here, old girl, I’ll trouble 
you to show me just one couple, and we’ll decorate them 
with earrings. I’ve got just two nice brass paper fasteners 
in my pocket. There’s no scent for you to pick up in this 
rain, so it’s a case of eyesight —your eyes against mine, 
Clara—and I take two to one in biscuits I beat you. There’s 
to be no coursing at all: mind that. And mind also you 
don’t flush one single hare. I want to put my hand on them.”’ 

Now there is no such thing for a man as stalking up toa 
hare in her form, unbeknown to the hare. The ground isa 
most delicate telephone, and the ear of a sitting hare is very 
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close to it. But a hare will never move—or make herself 
conspicuous by scampering across an open field—if she 
thinks that she is not being looked for very closely. She is 
quite aware that by color she assimilates into the landscape 
very accurately, and indeed chooses for a spot to make her 
form one with such color and cover that she will so assimi- 
late. Still, at the same time the hare is constitutionally 
timid, and ‘much hunting has made her instinct for knowing 
when she has been sighted almost superhuman—that is, 
there are few human beings who can see her and prevent her 
from gathering knowledge of the fact. 

Now, Tom was quite aware of all these items, and so was 
Clara, and many and many a time had they tried to outwit 
hares together in this way, and many and many a time had 
they failed. It was not profitable poaching, and therefore 
Clara, who liked quantity, did not especially admire it; but 
it was poaching brought to a fine art, and on that account 
Tom, who had the casting vote, highly approved of it. 

They searched the ground ahead and on either flank as 
they walked with four of the keenest and the most highly 
trained eyes in the North of England, and when they came 
to walls, and had made sure that the coast was clear, they 
crouched on the coping stones and searched from an eminence. 

At last Clara pointed, noiselessly, unobtrusively and 
accurately, from the top of a wall. It was not a setter’s 
point, or anything like it; it was an indication of Clara’s 
own entirely: and Tom was just the one man on earth who 
could understand it. ‘‘ First biscuit to you, old lady,’’ said 
he, and Clara showed just the smallest tips of her teeth, and 
then they both dropped down into the field below. 

They did not walk straight toward that crouching hare. 
Clara, having done her share, pottered off in quite a different 
direction, and Tom faced so that a straight course would take 
him within about five yards of the desired spot. He walked 
with his hands in his pockets, and his big square chin well 
up in the air, and his blue eyes looking anywhere but in the 
hare’s direction. But, as everybody knows, it is the hardest 
thing imaginable to walk in an absolutely straight line, and 
with each step Tom edged imperceptibly in toward the hare’s 
direction. 

The hare, motionless as the brown grass tussock against 
which she crouched, watched him with a thumping heart. 
‘* Man certainly, and therefore dangerous. But not danger- 
ous unless roused to a knowledge of an unfortunate hare’s 
presence. If she jumped up and ran he’d set his beastly dog 
on her track. But as it was he did not see her. He was the 
stupidest and the most unsuspicious kind of man. It was 
horribly startling, of course, to see him coming so near, but 
strong nerves were a thing which ought to be cultivated, 
and pe 

Tom stooped sharply down and picked up a kicking, buck- 
ing, struggling hare by the scruff of her neck, and the 
uncomely Clara came racing up and grinning till her nose 
was wrinkled like a concertina. 

Tom produced one of his brass paper clips, pushed it 
through the hare’s ear, and clamped out the ends. ‘‘ Now, if 
any one shoots you,’’ quoth he, ‘‘ and finds that there, he’ll 





write a letter to the Field about it. In the meantime it will 


give you a fine subject to yarn about to your friends. Clara, 
my duckums, we’ll just try your self-restraint now. Lie 
down, Clara. And keep down, Clara.’’ 

Clara spread herself out on the wet grass and panted. 

‘* Stop that panting.’’ 

Clara stopped. 

‘* Now, quite still, please,’’ said Tom, after the manner of 
a photographer, and dropped the hare squarely on to Clara’s 
back. The hare kicked and fied, and Clara was torn by 
many emotions. But she remembered her upbringing —and 
Tom’s ash-plant—and shuddered and lay still. For which 
she was duly complimented. 

Forthwith, as the afternoon was growing late, they 
returned once more to the industry of the chase, and got their 
second hare, though not at the first attempt. That, duly 
decorated, was also turned down again, although there was a 
good thick fir-wood handy, and the primitive man within 
Tom was struggling very hard to be indulged. At Dacre 
there would be merely a conventional evening, and possible 
awkwardness arising out of the presence of Lady Hardcastle. 
Out there, in that black, seductive wood, he could build a 
bower of branches in some dingle where a fire could be 
masked, and make a barbecue of the hare before it grew cold 
and tough, feast there to barbaric repletion, listen to the 
wind’s music in the trees, sleep on aromatic pine- -needles, 
and then once more be up and after the game in the fresh 
chill of the dawn. 

Tom put down that second hare witha sigh. ‘‘ You’ve had 
a much narrower escape than even you think about, Miss,’ 
said he with a sigh. And then, with Clara at his heels, he 
set off at a fast trot through the dusk toward Dacre. 

At the dinner-table Tom had an easy time. Mr. Bertram 
posed as the Celebrated Tenor, and as Lady Hardcastle 
showed a pretty wit in putting him through his paces, the 
others were for the most part content to listen and be amused. 

Bertram had the gift of a deft satire which was really very 
funny at times, and people allowed lrim to go to lengths they 
would not dream of permitting anybody else. As some one 
said of him: ‘‘ You couldn’t kick Bertram: it would be as 
bad as kicking a woman.’’ 

On this particular evening he directed his lightsome 
impertinences at Tom—as Our Mr, Thompson, as he per- 
sisted in calling him. The table laughed, and Tom (who 
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was only too pleased at keeping the talk on such safe topics) 
grinned tolerantly. Those who happened to know the capa- 
bilities of T. Thompson’s tongue were amused also—but 
from a different standpoint. 

Mr. Bertram went on to show how impossible it was for 
a poet’s nature—such as his own, for instance—to under- 
stand the ambitions of Philistinism as exemplified by Our 
Mr. Thompson. And so he continued till Lord Dacre, who 
was a slow man without a modern idea in his head, began 
to wonder to his next-door neighbor: ‘‘ What on earth does 
the Missis mean by asking these actors and acrobats and out- 
siders of that kind down for?’’ Upon which, by way of mak- 
ing a break, he began to talk horse. 

Tom saw the move, and carefully headed him off. Lord 
Dacre’s horse at dinner was notorious, and always led very 
hurriedly to a noisy general conversation. So once more 
they dropped back to Bertram’s solo, and the master of the 
house gulped his wine and pondered: ‘‘ Well, if Thompson 
likes that bounder to go on, I suppose it’s primarily his con- 
cern. Sound man, Thompson, although he doesn’t hunt. 
Never knew him do anything yet without a definite object.’’ 

The guests came, filling the hall with bright faces and pretty 
frocks, but the dancing did not begin. The hostess fidgeted 
and looked anxious. Lord Dacre glared out a continuous 
series of maledictions: he was a slow man himself, but he 
disliked being kept waiting, and there was no sign of the 
band. He differentiated very little between musicians 
whether they were vocal or instrumental, and his remarks 
about these ‘‘ thoroughly condemned acrobats and singers 
and fiddlers who thought they could keep decent people wait- 
ing ’’ were not calculated to tickle Mr. Bertram’s professional 
pride. At last Lady Hardcastle went up to him. ‘‘ Look 
here, let me start things. I can hammer out bad waltzes on 
the piano to any extent if you’ll let me.”’ 

“You’re awfully good, but the ballroom’s a great barn. 
You’ll break your wrists if you try to fill it. Let’s see, can’t 
somebody help you? We’ve gota fiddle. I wender if any- 
body can scrape it.’’ He raised his voice: ‘‘ Hi! I say, all 
of you, can anybody play tunes on a fiddle?’”’ 

Everybody looked round, but nobody volunteered. 

‘* Here, it’s your line, Bertram, isn’t it? Sorry to press 
you, but we’re in a bit of a hole.”’ 

‘* Not my branch of the profession; I’m sorry, very sorry.”’ 

‘‘Tom,’’ said Lady Hardcastle, 
“come and play the violin to my ac- 
companiment.’’ 

‘*Now, who the deuce,’’ rapped 


out Dacre, ‘‘is Tom? Oh, you, 
Thompson! Why does she call 
you ” 





‘““We used to be engaged once, 
weren't we, Tom, till you—till I, 
that is—till, anyway, we broke it 
off? Come along. We mustn’t keep 
people waiting for our waltz.’’ 

‘‘Humph,”’ grunted Dacre. ‘‘Cool 
handful. Two cool handfuls.’’ 

““There’s vour pitch,’’ Emily 
Hardcastle was saying at the piano 
up in the gallery. ‘‘ Be quick and 
tune up. You needn’t have avoided 
me so carefully. I haven’t got 
smallpox, and I don’t bite.’’ 

“This E string is badly frayed: 
I shall jar somebody’s teeth. I 
haven’t touched a bow for six years, 
and my fingers are like sticks. You 
mustn’t play fast, or I can’t keep up. 
Ready now.”’ 

They played the dance through to- 
gether with vigor and rhythm, and 
there was a great clapping of white- 
gloved hands, and Bertram from 
below exclaimed, “‘ Why, Our Mr. 
Thompson is a musician! How well 
he hides his surprising qualities.’’ 

““Why do you stand that fellow’s 
impertinences?”’ asked Lady 
Hardcastle sharply. 

“Pleases him. Doesn’t hurt me. 
And I thought they rather interested 
you. Who am I that I should crush 
worms?’’ 

““He’sa beast. I took him up be- 
cause you took him up first.’’ 

ae I? ” 

“Tom, don’t be exasperating. 
Remember, we used to know each 
other very intimately once for a 
while. We weren’t in love with 
each other one little bit, but, as I say, 
we knew each other intimately, and 
you used to talk over your affairs. 
Of course, when I came back home 
again from India, and met Mr. 
Bertram in London, I remembered 
what you had done for him.’’ 

“Then please forget it. It was 
a freak of the moment and it’s for- 
gotten. He doesn’t know about it, 
and I shouldn’t at all like to embar- 
tass him by letting it leak out.’’ 

“‘ Embarrass that lump of conceit ? 
Oh, Tom, you’re very ignorant on 
Some things still. Embarrass him? 
All the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men couldn’t do it. And 
why you should have any niceties 
about the matter I don’t under- 
Stand. You're a curious creature.” 
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‘* That’s probably why you threw me over. They’re ready 
for another dance. This waltz looks swingy and pretty easy. 
Let me put up the music for you. You begin.’’ 

They played through another dance, were duly thanked by 
applause, and then —‘‘ I’ve adopted some of your pet theories, 
Tom. Ambition, for instance. One must have some sort of 
interest in life, and one must do something with a husband. 
So I pushed him on, and worried him, and worked things till 
they gave him the K. C. S. I. I thought you were going for 
a title yourself? ’”’ 

‘*So I am, later. 
about India.’’ 

‘* There’s nothing to tell. There are just the pair of us— 
and no one else came. He has his office, and I had weari- 
ness. As I told you, I worried him on till he got the handle, 
and that’s the end. I couldn’t get him up to anything fur- 
ther. He says he’s no chance of being made a Member of 
Council. He says he’s at the topof his tree, and all he wants 
now is to be retired. He’s just working out his time.’’ 

** You came home?”’ 

‘“‘Thadto. It was too dreary and maddening in India. 
He’s old enough to be my father, you know, and he’s got old 
bachelor ways. Presently he’ll come home on a pension, and 
we shall live together in Bedford, or Bath, or Cheltenham, or 
somewhere. Cheerful, isn’t it?’’ 

“* Oh, you’ll settle down to it, all right. 
a most adaptable girl, Emily.’’ 

“TI wasn’t sufficiently adaptable for you, it seems. 
have you been doing with your music, boy? It’s run to seed 
terribly. I wonder you can bear to hear yourself play so 
amateurishly.’’ 

‘*Pve chucked it, didn’t you know? 
was after we—er—lost touch with each other. 
see music was taking up too much time and steam. I always 
was keen, and always was a pretty good performer. I ‘ fol- 
lered it’ as we say in Bradford, rather a lot for an amateur; 
in fact, a good deal more than some professionals. Music 
was beginning to be part of me, and it was getting more and 
more hold. Then I got into a tight place financially, and I’d 
to pull round again, and get a pile, and ” 

““ Mary Norreys.’’ 


There’s plenty of time. Tell me all 


You were always 


What 


No, of course that 
Well, you 





‘I always did intend to marry her when it was off with 
you, you know. Well, I saw that to get all those items in a 





THEY PLAYED THE DANCE THROUGH 









small space of time I should have to have all my water on. 
Now, there wasn’t room for music on the old scale, and I didn’t 
see my way to halve it. Music is that way, Emily, when 
you’re really keen on it: the whisky habit is nothingtoit. It 
grips you body, soul and bones. And there’sno getting over 
the fact that it’s enervating and unfits you for anything else. 
Either you must let it have its own way, or you must chuck 
it overboard altogether. You can’t halve the dose when 
you’ve been saturating yourself with it. Sol chucked it. It 
was a horribie wrench, but I chucked it absolutely. It was 
the hardest thing which has come into my life so far.’’ 

““What a point that would have been for Bertram at 
dinner! ’’ 

“‘Oh, Bertram! He’s rather a nauseous creature, isn’t he? 
But I’m in a way responsible for his production, and he seems 
to think it’s part of his réle to pose and be silly and rude. 
Besides, he’s a bit under my weight. The mosquito doesn’t 
really hurt the elephant and it pleases him to try. I can 
imagine most men will find him rather unendurable. But 
women seem to like him, so I suppose he knows what he’s 
doing. Never does for a man in one line of business to criti- 
cise the trade methods of another man in another line. Beg 
pardon though, Emily; I’d forgotten for the moment that you 
rather affected him yourself.’’ 

** If you’d done me the honor to listen to what I was saying 
some five minutes back you’d understand why I took him up. 
As you’ve been rude enough to forget, I shall pay you out 
before the evening’s through.’’ 

** Be merciful, Em. Remember, I’m the breadwinner of a 
flourishing family.’’ 

“* 1 do remember all that. I wish your wife was here to 
look on. By the way, how is she?’’ 

“* Going very strong, indeed. But number three is a very 
small infant, and she couldn’t very well leave him. At least, 
she wouldn’t. You see ing 

**T see the band——-and Lord Dacre. Listen: you can hear 
him giving them his views on their lateness from here. They 
deserve it all, don’t they, for making us slave away together 
like this when we might have been below enjoying ourselves? 
But I won’t stay. If Lord Dacre saw me here it might 
embarrass him, and rob the band of their due. You'd better 
wait and listen, Tom. You may pick up a turn or two of 
Anglo-Saxon that will some day possibly be of use to you. 
You like making use of people, don’t 
you? Good-by for the present.’’ 

** Phew!’’ said Mr. Thompson after 
the lady had swished away from the 
stair; ‘‘that young woman’s sharp- 
ened up a lot since I met her last. 
And altered. And spread out. 
She’ll do with letting alone. I wish 
to Heaven I’d never come near Dacre 
to-night.’’ 

Tom danced then solidly on through 
the program till supper-time. He 
danced well, and he liked dancing. 
When he came to a ball he danced 
thoroughly. And when supper-time 
came he picked the partner whom he 
thought would amuse him most, and 
prepared himself to sup thoroughly 
also. 

The long table in the dining-room 
had vanished, and round tables for 
six were the order of the night. Lord 
Dacre met him in the doorway. 
**Come along, Thompson, and we’ll 
pig in together. That makes four of 
us. Who shall we get for the other 
two?’’ 

** We offer ourselves,’’ 
Hardcastle from behind. 

‘* Now I shall die happy,’’ said the 
little man with coarse good humor, 
but scowled when he saw that the 
stout tenor was with her. ‘‘ Worst of 
being in your own house is you can’t 
pick who you’d like to take your corn 
with,” he grumbled. ‘* However, 
we'll make up our minds to enjoy 
ourselves, and I'll tell you all about 
my gee I’ve entered for the Grand 
National. Nippiest mare over the 
sticks and over water you ever put 
eyes on. Got quarters like—like— 
I don’t know what.’’ 

‘*Have you given up flat-racing 
altogether?’’ asked Tom. 

‘*Hadto. Couldn’tafford it. I’m 
only asmall man. Flat-racing’s all 
very well for a financial magnate 
like you.”’ 

Bertram 





said Emily 


lifted his glass. ‘‘ The 
financial magnate!’’ mocked he. 
“‘Our Mr. Thompson! Long live 
clothes-making, or whatever it is.”’ 

‘* Look here,’’ said Dacre stiffly, 
‘““I am a personal friend of Mr. 
Thompson’s, and can say things to 
him which would be rank rudeness if 
they came from a stranger.”’ 

Bertram was not so easily re- 
pressed. ‘‘Ah, but I, too, know Our 
Mr. Thompson. I once spent a 
week’s exile in the Arctic city of 
Bradford.’’ 

‘You once spent seventeen years 
in the Arctic city of Leeds,’’ said 
Lady Hardcastle, ‘‘ and that’s next 


TOGETHER door.’’ 
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‘* IT suppose I did,’’ said Bertram rather weakly. 
** And you’d have been there now if somebody who was an 
absolute stranger to you hadn’t helped you out.’’ 

‘* Ah, but you see that beneficent person saw that I had a 
voice, and wanted to give it to the world.’’ 

‘‘ That beneficent person saw a very unprepossessing little 
draper’s journeyman singing in a church choir. I was with 
him, so I know. By the way, Mr. Bertram, you have given 
up honoring church with your presence now, haven’t you?”’’ 

‘‘One expands. But, dear Lady Hardcastle, is it worth 
while going into all this ancient history? So much of it is 
liable to be apocryphal.’’ 

‘The beneficent person, as we walked away from church, 
said: ‘That poor lout of a tenor who sang the solo in the 
anthem so badly has got a very decent voice if it could be 
trained. He’ll never do it off his own bat: weak chin; no 
determination. Rather a good idea to give him a three 
years’ subsidy, and let him have his chance.’’’ Lady 
Hardcastle looked thoughtfully at the carved ceiling. ‘I 
remember that Sunday quite well.’’ 

**T say, Emily,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ don’t you think it would bea 
good idea to change the subject? Don’t you see you’re 
making us all very uncomfortable with listening to these 
family details of yours?’’ 

‘*T don’t mind a bit,’’ said Lady Hardcastle cheerfully. 
**T told you I’d score off you before the evening was out.’’ 

‘* Yes, dry -up, Thompson,’”’ said Lord Dacre. ‘‘ Here— 
you—fill his glass, and keep it full, and fill Mr. Bertram’s. 
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We’re all parched here. Get along now, Emily— Beg your 
pardon, shouldn’t have used the Christian name—I bet an 
even fiver that Thompson was the dark horse.’’ 

‘Of course he was, though probably Mr. Bertram never 
took the trouble to find that out for himself. Tom kept him 
at Leipsic and Florence for three years, and, of course, did it 
anonymously through his solicitor.’’ 

Mr. Bertram’s face looked pulpy and white. ‘‘ I thought it 
indelicate to make any inquiries. We artists always shrink 
instinctively from money matters.’’ 

‘** Ungrateful lot, charity-boys,’’ said Lord Dacre with brutal 
candor. ‘‘ Thompson, here’s your good health. You’rea fine 
sort. D it, I wish you hunted. Now, I never finished 
telling you about my mare that I’ve entered for the Grand 
National, did I? No. Well, you see, this is the trouble 
about her. You know mares ’» And onhewent. It was 
one of the few tales Lord Dacre had ever been able to get 
through without interruption. 

But the little man was not without his faculty of shrewd 
observation. To his wife that night he said: ‘* Twig any- 
thing about that Hardcastle woman?’”’ 

‘* She’d a very nice frock, dear, if that is what you mean.’’ 

‘* Hang her clothes. But, I tell you what, she’s just about 
as interested in my pal Thompson ——’”’ 

““Oh, rubbish, dear! I know they were engaged once. 
But that’s all over and done with. Besides, there was no talk 
of love. It was only a marriage of convenience.”’ 

‘* Bet you an even pony I’m right.”’ 
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disabuse himself entirely of the suspicion that his rejected 
stories have not been read by the editor. Suspicion will 
become conviction if he applies one of the usual tests—the 
misplacing of the first page, the transposition of two pages in 
the middle of the story, or the intrusion between them of a 
small drop of mucilage, the disturbance of which arrange- 
ment might prove the editor’s interest. But neither test — 
not even the first—is of value; for a busy editor, or editorial 
reader, may not look for a misplaced first page, and if he 
does, may not read to the gummed or transposed pages. The 
story should be neatly typewritten, and mailed in an envel- 
ope large enough to hold the sheets unfolded. This lighten- 
ing of an editor’s daily task of flattening out hundreds of 
creases is a favor which will affect him unconsciously. 
Postage and a self-addressed envelope should be inclosed for 
its return if found not available — not to hurry its return, but 
because this businesslike consideration of the editor’s time 
and expense account is apt to bring to the story a quicker 
reading than to that of a more careless, though better known, 
contributor. And its prompt return by the next mail need 
not be disconcerting; for the rapidity with which a trained 
editor or staff reader can inspect and pass judgment upon a 
manuscript is surprising to one who has not seen him at work. 
It was once given the writer to watch one of the most expert 
— if not ‘he most expert —of rapid-fire editors in the country 
while he read a manuscript in a hurry. The hurry was the 
writer’s, and the manuscript was about twenty pages of 
closely written matter of a technical nature, with long para- 
graphs and few periods, which, as a special favor, he had 
asked thie expert to pass upon while he waited. It was soon 
done ; the editor spent upon each page an average of two sec- 
onds, his right hand rising and falling as he laid aside the suc- 
cessive sheets with almost the regularity of a pendulum. 
Then he gave an exhaustive and comprehensive criticism of 
the article which proved that not a point, assertion or argu- 
ment in the whole twenty pages had escaped his attention. He 


| T WILL be hard for the beginner at short fiction writing to 
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was a man who, in his thirty-five years of editing, and in his 
reading and declining of hundreds of thousands of stories and 
articles, had acquired the marvelous quickness of eye and 
brain which enabled him to grasp the meaning of a whole 
page by a dropping glance. To the average person, whose 
eye can see but a few words—or at most, a line, of printed 
matter at once—it would seem that thirty-five years is 
little enough time in which to perfect himself in this feat. 
When a beginner at story writing finds inclosed with his 
rejected manuscript a personal letter from the editor he may 
count that as one point gained; should the letter contain a 
criticism of the story he may count another; and should the 
criticism come to him in a face to face interview, so much the 
better; he is acquainted with that editor. 
* The beginner must not only write good stories, but must be 
able to impress the editor with his individuality, even though 
the editor is busy and tired. Without this ability a beginner 
must be content for a long time to receive his stories back 
with the customary printed letter in which the editor regrets 
that they are found unavailable. 


Af Thousand Ways of Saying No 


These printed letters of declination are curiosities, and if a 
writer cares to preserve them as they come he will in time 
have a valuable collection of literary gems which serve to 
show in how many different ways a declination may be worded. 
They are printed by the thousand, and one is slipped into 
each declined story written by an unknown writer before it is 
remailed to him. Each magazine has a different form, but 
all contain polite regret and some carry flattering pfaise of 
the rejected story; and nearly all extend the editor’s hope 
and confidence that a future story by the author will be ex- 
actly what the editor wants. An author needs much time 
and fame before he will entirely escape the occasional receipt 
of these printed epistles, and when one comes after a few 
years of personal consideration from editors, it comes like a 
dash of cold water in the face. 

The writer once made a call upon a friend who had made 
a fair reputation, and was earning a comfortably good 
income, from writing short stories of a masculine nature. 
He was essentially masculine himself, but from some hidden 
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‘“Well, you can’t prove it. And, anyway, a man more 
absurdly in love with his own wife than Mr. Thompson yoy 
couldn’t find anywhere. What are you laughing at ?’”’ 

‘*Thompson. He was badly rattled. I lifted fifty sover. 
eigns out of him at écarté just before I came up. Once he 
even forgot to mark the king. First time in my life I ever 
played cards with T. Thompson without paying for it. I say, 
though, they were interested in the mare at supper. I told 
them all about her chances for the National — Hullo, old girl, 
snoring already? Well, I suppose it’s about time I snoozed 
off, too. One thing I’m glad of, though. 1 bet that beast 
Bertram keeps out of decent houses for the future. The dear 
Emily will keep treading on him out of memory for old 
Tommy. Lord! what a funny world it is.’’ 

A little later came the dawn, and with it Mr. T. Thompson 
arose, tubbed, dressed, and let himself very quietly out of the 
great sleeping house. He cleared the grounds with Clara at 
his heels, and once clear of earshot whistled jauntily to him- 
self and to the morning birds. Six o’clock saw him down at 
the village inn. A minute past six he was sitting with Seed, 
and that ready writer was slashing down shorthand sentences 
in a notebook. 

‘*The right idea’s come at last,’’ said Tom cheerfully. 
“‘T thought it all out, lock, stock and barrel, last night, 
between dinner and going to bed, and now we can act finally. 
I’ve reduced the thing to an absolute certainty. Begin now 
with this cable to Buenos Ayres. You must put it into code 
yourself afterward.”’ erie 
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springs of feeling a short time before he had evolved a love 
story, which, not caring to show to any editor of his acquain- 
tance, he had sent to the editor of a magazine for women. 
The story had just returned with the magazine’s printed form 
of regret. This, as the writer entered his friend’s room, lay 
opened on his desk, and he was glowering at it in profound 
disgust. 

‘““Look at that!’’ he said explosively. ‘‘I’ve been a 
steamboat roustabout in my time, and I’ve been ’fore the 
mast, and I’ve worked on the corporation with an Irish boss, 
and I’ve been called all the choice names that a blackguard 
can think of, but here’s the first time I’ve ever been called a 
woman. I’d like to have a talk with that editor.”’ 

The editor of that magazine, whose contributors as well as 
readers were mostly women, had expressed his sorrow in a 
marvelously correct and polished letter, beautifully printed; 
and he had begun it ‘‘ Dear Madam.”’ 

A little later this man destroyed his little ebullition of ten- 
derness. It ought never to have been written; for even 
though he had felt himself inspired in writing it, and had 
done his very best, yet his best was less than the worst of ten 
thousand others who could not paint as he could a riot, a 
boiler explosion, or a shipwreck. This lesson should be 
learned early in the literary game —to find the line of thought 
which, from temperament or experience, one is best fitted to 
draw upon for characters, scenes and incidents, and to work 
this line of thought until a foothold isgained. Only geniuses 
can afford to be versatile, and geniuses are best known and 
rewarded when dead. Theabove mentioned editor had built 
up a large and valuable property by declining just such love 
stories as this masculine writer had submitted, and had the 
writer indulged in the talk with him which he wished for, he 
would have run full tilt into the editorial pride, and have 
been worsted for his pains. 


The Three Men with Sitk Hats 


The respect for his magazine which burns in the heart of a 
successful editor is something transcending love of home and 
country. It grows upon him with the growth of his circula- 
tion. An editor loves his magazine as a father does a son; 
it is his own creation and he speaks and writes of it in 
endearing abbreviation. 

A friend of the writer tells how this editorial pride was 
first brought home to him by a rather amusing incident. He 
had sent a short story to one of the leading magazines, and 
inclosed postage for its return should it*not be found avail- 
able. But it was in his “ ’prentice’’ days, and he did not 
know that this periodical made it a rule to keep all manu- 
scripts exactly one month, returning them on the same day 
of the following month as that on which they were received. 
So at the end of four weeks he resolved to call for a decision. 
As he entered the elevator of the office building three gentle- 
men in immaculate attire, who had no knowledge of him, but 
whom he knew as the Editor-in-Chief, the Associate and the 
Assistant Editor of the magazine, followed him in, and the 
four rode up together in silence. There being no ladies in 
the car no hats were removed; but on reaching the editorial 
floor the three preceded the author out of the car and to the 
door which opened into the large outer office of the maga- 
zine.- As they passed in three glossy silk hats were removed 
and held at an angle, three heads were slightly inclined, and 
three respectful and self-respecting men tiptoed diagonally 
across the floor space, around a corner made by the end of a 
counter, on to another corner, and down a long hall to the 
sanctum, followed by an irreverent but somewhat subdued 
author with his hat on the back of his head. His business 
was with those men, and he wanted to talk with them, but 
did not. He was cut out of the parade by a frosty-heartea 






























A LITTLE BUSINESSLIKE DICKERING 


young lady, who, as the silent and reverent trio tiptoed into 
the sanctum sanctorum, asked his business and promised to 
attend to his case. Three days later—the month being up 
—she sent him his story. 

Later, the author became acquainted with these editors, 
and, though he avers that he found them three of the best 
fellows in the world, he can never bring himself to emulate 
their intense respect for that outer office. He invariably 
keeps his hat on his head until in the presence of that young 
lady. 

Connected with a magazine there is another personage 
besides the editor with whom an author must come into occa- 
sional contact, and whose respect for his work and himself 
far exceeds the pardonable pride of the editor. This is the 
cashier, a gentleman who, from his surroundings of account 
books, cash books, check books, ledgers, safes and other tangi- 
ble accompaniments of wealth, seems to imbibe the notion 
that the money is his own; for when he pays an author or 
artist for work performed he looks through the little brass 
bars at his window — erected, presumably, to prevent the sup- 
pliant from reaching in for more money than is coming to 
him—with a benign expression of face which plainly says 
that he does the generous deed from the goodness of his heart. 

The cashier suggests a matter near to the heart of the 
literary beginner, and more interesting than his personality 
—the matter of prices. There is no fixed rule of values; 
the maximum price is as high as an editor will pay, the 
minimum as low as an author will accept. There are dark 
rumors current that in the case of.certain publications deal- 
ing with society and its doings, there is yet another method 
+ of appraisement —a reversal of the usual order— whereby 
the story which is printed is the one whose author offers the 
best inducements to the editor, either in the shape of money 
down or a large order for numbers of the periodical contain- 
ing the article to be scattered broadcast among friends of 
the author. But these authors and these editors are not in 
the literary game, and need not be considered. 
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THE EDITOR HAD EXPRESSED HIS SORROW IN A 
POLISHED APOLOGY THAT BEGAN “ DEAR MADAM” 
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A beginner in story writing, whether he depends upon 
it for a living or not, wilkusually accept what the editor 
offers — which is wise on his part; for fully half his bat- 
tle is won when his first story is printed. The next story 
he may bring straight to the fountainhead —the editor- 
in-chief — without submitting it to the sifting-out proc- 
ess of professional readers, through which his first story 
emerged triumphant. And he may know that his first 
story will be examined in the sanctums of every com- 
peting magazine in the country by editors on the lookout 
for new names, which are cheap, and new work, which 
is often the freshest and strongest of a writer. If the 
story is exceptionally good he will receive letters (mailed 
in care of his first editor) requesting contributions to 
other magazines; if not, he must wait, knowing that his 
work is watched, and when good enough will be 
called for. 

To return to prices. The value set by an editor on 
a story by an unknown author, jus/ good enough to 
be printed and no more, depends altogether on the size 
of his heart. From inquiry, gossip, and his own per- 
sonal experience the writer has estimated the dimensions 
of the editorial heart, expressed in terms of commerce, to 
be from one to five dollars per thousand words. Should 
the story be of better quality than the average, and the 
author wealthy enough to wait, he may, by hesitation and 
a little businesslike dickering, raise the price to an amount 
which the editor will pay rather than lose the story. 
And if it is a tale—such as any beginner may write —so 
strong in plot, so artistic in construction, that the editor 
is convinced that his circulation will increase by his use 
of it, and the author is also convinced of this, the price 
paid may approach the prices paid the veteran writers 
of established reputation. But this last is rare; the 
beginner has few precedents by which he may judge of 
his work. 

Short-story writing in itself is a losing game. Per- 
haps there are not over ten writers of both sexes in the 
country who make their living from short stories 
alone. The rest—and there is a host —are employed 

at other work, writing their stories in spare time, or are 
possessed of independent means of support. A large 
majority give out after the first dozen or twenty stories. 
The first enthusiasm is gone; the strain on the inventive 
faculties is so severe, the range of ideas left unused so 
limited, that the stories produced are not strong and 
original, and the editors decline them. Then the writer, 
if puvor, takes to other work; if independent, to another 
fad. There is something pathetic in the histories told by 
the bound magazines of ten or twenty years back. A 
name unknown will appear in the table of contents of 
one magazine for a certain month. It may be found in 
another of a date a month or two earlier or later. A 
search of the periodicals may show that name running 
along for a period of five years, seldom longer, and then 
they may be examined up to date and the name will not 
appear. Its owner was known to magazine readers of 
the time. But he, or she, gave out. 





A Harrowing Period for the Writer 


More is required than the ability to write one, two, or 
a dozen short stories that are acceptable. Nearly every in- 
telligent, thinking person of fair education has within him- 
self the power to do this much. The enthusiasm aroused 
by the acceptance of the first story will hurry him to the 
second, and so to the next, and the next. A year or two 
may pass before the edge is dulled, the novelty gone, and 
the tired brain refuses to imagine. It is a harrowing time 
in the life of every writer ambitious to continue, and it 
must come to all; for the delicate, intangible attribute of 
mind called the imagination cannot be forced. It is a 
free horse, willing to run itself to death, but cannot be 
bidden to work; and all the effort of will of which an autho 
is possessed only fatigues the brain the more. ’ 
The writer who holds on to what he has gained — who has 
staying power—is he who can supplement his lost enthu- 
siasm and spontaneity with a mechanical rule of con- 
struction which will give him plot, characters and local 
color without the necessity of evolving them from his own 
inner consciousness or his drained experience. Give 
him these, and his jaded imagination will, sooner or later, 
respond to the call upon it, and the story will evolve. But 
even this workman finds need of occasional travel and 
change of scene to brighten up, to replenish his sensations, 
to get out of the rut and away from the influence of his 
written stories; for they wi// influence him. Every char- 
acter he has created is a personal acquaintance, apt to 
intrude when not wanted. And he must not repeat him- 
self. He competes, not only with the living and the 
dead, but with himself. 

Given this staying power he may keep on turning out 
from eight to twelve—seldom more after the mechanical 
construction begins—short stories a year, and will, very 
early in the game, want them published in book form. 
The Copyright Law recognizes no such thing as book 
rights, but they are a tangible thing, nevertheless, re- 
spected by editors and magazine publishers as the prop- 
erty of the author. They are always surrendered on 
request, or if held in the case of one or two stories, it is 
when that owner of copyright happens to be also a book 
publisher, and demands first consideration of the stories 
for book form. But this does not happen very often; 
book publishers are convinced of the fact that short-story 
books do not sell, except to the few admirers the author 
may have gained from his magazine work, and if they 
publish such a book it is generally upon the under- 
standing that the author will later submit a novel. 

No one seems to know why the public will not buy short- 
story books. One reason advanced is that they have all 





been read in the magazines, and none but admirers of the 
author, who wish to have them preserved between covers, 
will purchase. Another reason is that among indiscriminate 
readers—the largest class—the impression prevails that a 
short story represents the author’s weaker effort — something 
dashed off of an evening to amuse himself, and that if they 
would have his best work they must read his novels. Still 
another good reason is that a book of short stories is made 
up of so many divided situations that no sooner is the atten- 
tion and interest of the reader aroused than it is dashed by 
the close of the tale. Every habitual reader knows the 
repugnance which is felt at beginning a new tale as soon as 
one which strongly stirred him is finished. Rather would 
he turn back the leaves and read again the interesting story. 
But as one story is not long enough, or comprehensive enough, 
to become a part of the reader’s life, as may a lengthy novel, 
and as the interest of each newly-read tale chills the interest 
of the last, the book is finished with a sense of disappoint- 
ment, and the reader fails to praise it—which is the only 
form of advertising that is of real value. 


The Short Story a Novel in Miniature 


A book of short stories, published and given a fair chance by 
the publisher, will bring in royalties to the author about 
equal to what, at the time, he could expect from a magazine 
for one short story. But the book may be reviewed by the 
critics, and as the readers of reviews are a magazine-reading 
class, it will amount to just so much advertising for him. 
Letters to editors asking for his work will boom his stock 
and raise his prices for new work; but he must not be 
deceived by the reception of his book — no matter how favor- 
able—by the critics; for they represent a certain level of 
intelligence, and it is far beneath this level that is found the 
broad strata of book buyers. 

A well-written short story—one that will last—is really 
the synopsis of a novel. And a writer capable of producing 
it may, with more time and effort, expand it to seventy thou- 
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CASHIER 


sand words, and stand some chance of getting returns. To 
this class, who have time and effort to spare, the advice is 
given to let short stories alone. Each is a drain on material 
that can be used to better advantage, and a competing factor 
in a fight which others are waging for bread. 

And to the class of fighters who have not the time nor 
effort to spare for novel writing —this greeting of fellowship: 
You are builders and have built. You will never be rich, 
but you hold the respect of your fellow-men, your friends are 
worth having, and your editors love you. You bow to no 
master save stern necessity, from whom you may draw inspi 
ration at the last gasp. Heavy are your chains and rusty, 
and with each story expended is added a link, and harshly 
they clank as you fight your battle with Fate; but you 
will drag them blithely as you fight, until the inevitable 
end when Fate closes down upon you—when, imagi- 
nation dead, impressionability gone from you, and your gray 
matter reduced to the smallest quantity compatible with 
original thought, you sink down, give up the fight, and go to 
work. 


Raed 
The Hottest Spot on Earth 


WO hundred miles south of Death Valley, in almost a 
straight line, is the famous Colorado Desert, which, if 
possible, is even more horrible than Death Valley itself, 
although, of course, this includes but a small portion of the 
area of the State which, as a whole, is one of the most fertile 
in the Union. It covers gooo square miles, and in some 
parts its bottom is 230 feet below tide-water. 

Reliable authorities assert that it is the most intensely hot 
spot on the face of the earth; the Sahara is nowhere compared 
with it. Its surface may fairly be said to be strewn with the 
bones of human beings who have lost their lives there. 

One might call this the ideal desert of the world; in no 
other of the earth’s most fearful wastes can be found such 
natural conditions of horror. Even the mirage, tempter of 
the dying traveler’s despair, reaches a more extraordinary 
developmentethere than anywhere else. On any fine day— 
and in that region all days are fine, because there is no rain 
—one may behold in the Colorado Desert, where all is hope- 
less misery around, beautiful lakes, tempting verdure, and 
even towns within distances comparatively small. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH CHAPTER 


over the young soldier. ‘‘ What can I do against this 
implacable town? Oh, for a squad of the boys in blue! ”’ 

On every side men and boys were running as to a fire— 
sweeping from left to right, laughing, jesting. Along the 
hitching-poles excited and jocular cowboys were loosing their 
ponies and leaping to their saddles. Some excitable man 
had begun to ring the fire bell, and women, bareheaded and 
white with fear, were linins, the walks, leaning from windows 
and balconies. 

** Qh, sir!’’ cried one young mother as slie caught sight of 
Curtis, ‘‘ are the Indians coming?’’ 

““No,’’ he replied bitterly, ‘‘these marauders are not 
Indians.’’ And he set off at a run toward the corral in which 
his men were camped. All was quiet in that direction. 
The tumult behind him grew fainter, and at last ceased and 
he fell into a walk. 

Ladue’s was an old ranch on the river, round which the 
town of Pifion had slowly grown. The house was of stone, 
low and strong, and two sides of it formed the corner of a low 
corral of cottonwood logs. In this corral teamsters (for 
‘*two bits ’’) were allowed to camp and to feed their horses. 
A rickety gate some fifty feet south of the house stood ajar 
and Curtis entered the yard, calling sharply for Crow Wing 
and Two Horns. Noone replied. Searching the stalls he 
found the blankets where his people had lain--but the 
tumult had called them forth into danger. 

He hurried to the house and knocked vigorously at the 
door—to no effect. Every room was empty. The young 
officer, now thoroughly alarmed, set off on a run back toward 
the hotel. A vast confused clamor, growing each moment 
nearer, added to his apprehension. Upon reaching the cor- 
ner of the square he turned to the left with the design of 
encircling it—hoping to find the two red men looking on 
from a safe distance. 

He had crossed but one side of the plaza when a band of 
cowboys dashed into it from the opposite corner with swing- 
ing lariats, whooping shrilly, in close pursuit of a flying fig- 
ure on foot. A moment later the fugitive fell and the horse- 
men closed round him in joyous clamor like a pack of wolves 
closing in on a deer. 

Curtis raised a great shout, but his voice was lost in the 
rush and roar of the throng pouring in after the horsemen. 
In fierce rage he rushed straight toward the whirling mass. 
Before he had passed half the intervening space the popping 
of a revolver, swift, yet in a way deliberate, began. The 
laughter ceased, the crowd scattered —other revolvers began 
to crack —and as the press of horsemen reeled back, Curtis 
caught sight of Calvin Streeter, dismounted, with his back 
against the little wooden bandstand, bareheaded, defiant, a 
revolver in each hand, holding the mob at bay. 

A lane seemed to open for Curtis as he ran swiftly in toward 
the writhing, ensnared captive on the ground. It was Two 
Horns, struggling with the ropes which bound him. Even 
ax: kis Little Father looked down at him the big Tetong freed 
himself and with a sliding rush entered the shadow by 
Calvin's side. Instantly his revolver began to speak and the 
circle of Calvin’s assailants widened. 

Curtis leaped into the ful! light of the lamp on the pavilion 
and raised his voice in command. ‘‘ Hold/ Cease firing!”’ 
The crowd recognized him and fell silent. The army blue, 
his voice of authority, subdued them, and those who had done 
the shooting slipped away down the side streets. 

For a moment the young soldier could not speak, so furi- 
ous was he. At last he shouted: ‘‘Cowards! Is this your 
way of fighting—a hundred to one?’’ And turning to 
Calvin, who still leaned against the pavilion, he asked: 
** Are you hurt?’’ 

Calvin lifted a dripping hand. 


A S HE stood on the steps of the hotel a bitter rage swept 


““T reckon I’m punched a 


few. This arm feels numb—and the blood is fillin’ my left 
boot. But I’m all here—surething.’’ But even as he spoke 
he reeled. Curtis, with a swift leap, caught him —held him 


Calvin smiled and said: ‘‘ That left leg o’ 
Recken some one must ’a’ 


from falling. 
mine feels like a hitchin’-post. 
clipped a nerve.’”’ 

Two Horns seized him by the other arm just as Winters 


blustered into the circle. ‘‘ What’s going on here? Who’s 
doin’ this shootin’ ?’’ 
Calvin struggled to get his right hand free. ‘‘ Let me 


have a crack at the beast!’’ he pleaded. 
Winters he called out: 

“T saw you—you were in the lynching crowd—you 
sneak! You hung round in the shadow like a coyote, but I 
spotted you! ”’ 

Curtis tried tocalm him. ‘‘ Come—this won’t do—you 
are losing blood. You must have a doctor—come to the 
hotel.’’ 

As they half-carried him away the young rancher snarled 
back like a wounded wolf: *'I disown the whole cowardly 
pack of ye. I'll put my mark on some more of ye for this 
night’s work.’’ 

The crowd was now so completely with Calvin that Winters 
hastened to explain: “‘Cal is my deputy—he was acting 


Then shouting at 


Editor's Note — This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of December 14, 1901. 
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inside his duty!’’ And the Sheriff proceeded to arrest some 
fairly innocent bystanders while the wounded desperadoes 
were being hidden away by their friends. 

Calvin continued to talk as they hurried him through the 
excited throng. ‘‘I tried to stand ’em off at the jail,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but I couldn’t get near enough — Oh, you was there! ’’ 
he called to a tall man with a new sombrero. ‘I saw you, 
Bill Yawney —and I'll get you for it.’’ He was enraged 
through every fibre of his brain—and only the iron grip of 
the strong, persistent men on either side of him kept him from 
doing battle with a half-dozen men he met. 

As they neared the hotel Curtis, looking up, saw Elsie’s 
white face at the window. He waved his hand to her and 
she clapped her hands like a joyous child. The hotel lobby 
was packed with a silent mass of men, but the landlord, with 
authoritative voice, called out, ‘‘ Clear the way, gentlemen! ’’ 
and a lane opened for Curtis and his men. ‘* Right in here, 
Captain,’’ he added, and led the way to the parlor bedroom. 
Calvin had become a most distinguished citizen, worthy 
the best room in the house. 

‘** Bring a physician,’’ called Curtis. 

‘Right here,’’ replied a cool, clear voice, and Doctor 
Philips stepped to Calvin’s side and relieved Two Horns. 

The young rancher sank on the bed limply, but he smiled. 
‘‘I’m only singed a little, Doc. They had me foul. You 
see, I was inthe light and on the ground—but I reckon I 
clipped away a little hide here and there.”’ 

The physician pressed him back upon the bed and began 
to strip his clothes from him. ‘‘ Be quiet for five minutes 
and I'll have you in shape.’’ 

Curtis, relieved of part of his anxiety, then asked: ‘‘ How 
is the Senator?’’ 

** Pretty comfortable — no danger.”’ 

‘Don’t leave me, Major,’’ called Calvin as Curtis turned 
away to join Elsie. ‘‘ Don’t let this chap cut me up. I don’t 
want to be no cork-leg freak. I want to ride a horse again.’’ 

There was genuine pleading in the boy’s voice and Curtis 
came back and took a chair near him while the Doctor probed 
the wounds and dressed them. The officer’s heart was very 
tender toward the reckless, warm-hearted young cowboy as 
he watched his face whiten and the lips stiffen in the effort to 
conceal his pain. ‘‘ Calvin has been loyal all through,’ he 
thought. 

At last when the wounds were bandaged and the boy’s fear 
of mutilation was past, Curtis turned to Two Horns and 
signed: 

“* Where are Crow and the wife of Cut-Finger?’’ 

“*T do not know.”’ 

**T will go find him—you remain here. 
are safe now. Sit down by Calvin’s bed. 
here.”’ 

As he made his way through the close-packed throng in the 
lobby and before the hotel, Curtis met no hostile face. It 
seemed that all men had suddenly become his friends, but he 
put their proffered hands aside and hurried back to Ladue’s, 
which he found close-barred and dark. 

‘““Who’s there?’’ called a shaking voice as he again 
knocked at the door. 

“* Captain Curtis. Where is Crow?’’ 

‘*In here!’’ was the answer in joyful voice. As he opened 
the door Ladue’ reached his hand to the Agent. ‘‘ I’m 
mighty glad it’s you.’”’ 

Crow, with his revolver still gripped in his hand, stepped 
forward, his face quivering with emotion. ‘‘ Little Father, 
it is good to see you! You are not hurt? Where is Two 
Horns?’’ 

“* Safe in the big house with me. The bad white men are 
gone— you will stay here— you and the wife of Cut-Finger,’’ 
he signed as he recognized the cowering form of the little 
widow in the corner. 

Ladue, a big, hulking, pockmarked half-breed, began to 
grin. ‘‘I was a-scared—lI sure was. I thought we was all 
going to be wiped out.’’ 

““ The worst is over,’’ replied Curtis. ‘‘ You are safe now.”’ 

As Curtis again made his way through the crowd sume one 


Do not fear, you 
You will sleep 


called out, ‘‘ Three cheers for Major Curtis!’’ And he was 
surprised to hear it taken up by a hundred voices. Indig- 
nant citizens shouted: ‘‘ We’ll stand by you, Major! We’ll 


see justice done! ”’ 

Curtis, as he reached the stairway turned and coldly said: 
‘“ Make your words good. For four days a mob of two hun- 
dred armed men have menaced the lives of my employees and 
my wards and you did nothing. Iam glad to see you appre- 
ciate the horror and the disgrace of this night's doings. If 
you mean what you say let no guilty man escape. Make this 
night the memorable end of lawlessness in your country! ’’ 

“* We will!’’ roared a big, broad-faced, black-hearted man, 
and the crowd broke into a cheer of approval. 

Elsie was waiting at the top of the stairs, tense and white. 
Her eyes burned down into his with a singular flame. 

“Why do you walk so slow? Are you hurt? Tell me the 
truth!’’ 

‘‘ No—only tired,’’ he replied as he stood beside her. 

She reeled back. ‘‘You are—you are covered with 
blood!’’ 

““It is poor Calvin’s —he was badly wounded.”’ 

** But I saw you in the pistol-fire—take off your coat!”’ 


Heart 
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He took off his coat in a daze and she cried out triumph- 
antly: ‘‘ See—I was right; your shirt is all bloody!” 

‘* True enough!’’ said he, looking in surprise at a big stain 
on his shoulder. ‘* I’ve been ‘ singed,’ as Calvin calls it.” 

A sudden faintness seized upon Elsie as she gazed fixedly 
upon the telltale stain. ‘‘ Suppose you had been killed!”’ 
she whispered. 

in that shuddering —in that whisper— was the expression 
of the girl’s final self-surrender, and Curtis did not ques- 
tion, did not speak. He took her in his arms. 

‘* My sweetheart, you do love me! Let us doubt no more 
— it is our fate— God intended us to be man and wife.’’ 

She suddenly started away. ‘‘Oh, your wound! Where 
is the doctor—go to him.’’ 

With shining face he faced her. ‘‘I have no need of him 
—you have cured me of all my hurts.”’ 

It was hard to realize in the peaceful light of the morning 
that the night had been one of blood and riot. Curtis was 
early astir, though he had been up with Elsie and Lawson 
till long after midnight. Crow Wing and Two Horns, who 
would sleep nowhere but on the floor of his room, were con- 
versing in signs in order not to wake ‘‘the Little Father,” 
when Curtis shook his hand at them, asking: 

“* Did you sleep?”’ 

‘No, I did not,’’ answered Crow. ‘‘I am too far from the 
ground. I have never slept so high in the air as this before.”’ 

‘* How was it with you, Two Horns?”’ 

“*T slept; Iam getting ready to sleep in the upstairs room 
of the ranch house on the Willow.”’ 


Curtis laughed. ‘‘ Good for you—now all is well. Go 
get the horses and bring them — we must return.’’ 
Calvin looked up as Curtis entered his room. ‘‘Hello, 


Major; I’ve hada bad dream. I dreamt there was some gun- 
play goin’ on and I was in it.”’ 

‘* How do you feel? Can you travel? 
you home.”’ 

‘*T can travel all right, but I can’t go home —the old man 
and I don’t hitch any more.’’ 

‘Well, go home with me then. 
all right again.’’ 

A curious dimness came into the bold, keen eyes of the 
wounded youth. ‘‘ Major, that’ll suit me better than any- 
thing else I know.”’ 

The parting with his best-beloved was now upon the sol- 
dier, for his duty called him back to the Agency, and the 
Doctor advised the remvuval of Brisbane to Alta. 

“It is hard to lose you now — just when I have found you, 
dear girl,’’ he said as he and Elsie sat at breakfast; ‘‘ but it 
must be so.’’ 

She was a being transformed; so tender, so strangely 
sweet and wistful and womanly. ‘‘ It is your duty to go— 
and yet—I need you so!”’ 

‘Tt will not be for long. As soon as this tumult subsides 
I will come for you.”’ 

** Don’t be rash—will you? 
my sake!’’ Her lips quivered into a wan 
‘* You are my soldier now — will you promise?’’ 

‘*T promise!’’ he said gravely, and something in the clear 
light of his eyes exalted her. 

She was at the window as he helped Calvin into the buck- 
board and took his seat beside him. He lifted his hat and 
bravely called, ‘‘ Auf wiedersehen/’’ but in his heart was 
the same old hunger— intensified, intolerable— but with an 
enduring hope to feed upon. 


If you can I’ll take 


Jennie will soon have you 


Don’t go into danger — for 
little smile. 


TWENTY-NINTH CHAPTER 


|F THE Tetongs did not fully apprehend the peace and 
comfort which the passage of the purchase bill undoubt- 
edly assured to them, they fully understood the signifi- 
cance of the withdrawal of the settlers. They rejoiced in full- 
toned song as their implacable and sleepless enemies drove 
their heavily laden wagons across the line, leaving their 
farms, their sheds and their houses to the Government for 
the use of the needy tribe. 

Every man, woman and child did as Curtis commanded. 
They laid hands to the duties appointed them, and did so 
merrily. Each family moved at once to the places desig- 
nated. A mighty shifting of dwellings took place, first of all, 
then they set to work. They built new fences, they dug 
ditches, they plowed and they planted, cheery as robins. 
Even the gaunt old women lifted their morose faces to the sun 
and muttered unaccustomed prayers. The old men no longer 
sat in complaining council, but talked of the wonderful things 
being done. 

“* Ho, have you heard? 
gray-beard white man left; the Elk too! 
in the sheepman’s house over Grayman’s head. 
not strange?’’ 

The more thoughtful of the Indians looked forward, in 
imagination, to the time when the Reservation, completely 
fenced, should swarm with cattle, as in the olden time it 
swarmed with the black buffalo, They helped at the gardens, 
these old men, and as they rested on their hoes and listened 
to the laughter of the women and children, they spoke one to 
the other saying: ‘‘ Our camp is as it was in the days when 
game was plenty. Every one is now smiling.’’ 


Grayman lives in the house the 
Two Horns sleeps 
Ah! Is it 


























As the seed-time came on the schools clased by order 
of the Agent. ‘“‘It is more needful at this time that the 
children should learn to plant than to write,’’ said he. 
“ There will be time to study while the crops are growing.’’ 
And the little ones went forth upon the land and added 
their birdlike chatter to the chorus, even if they were not 
of the highest use otherwise. Side by side with their 
elders they took their first lesson in the art of making a 
living in the new way. 

There was commotion in every corral also, and long-haired 
youths in leggins, and with feathered ornaments in their 
hats, were awkwardly breaking fiery ponies to drive, for 
teams were in sharp demand. The young men who formerly 
raced horses for lack of other things to do, and in order not 
to die of inertness, now became the hilarious teamsters of the 
band. Every man, white or red, who could give instruction 
in ditching and planting, was employed each hour of the day. 
The various camps were busy as ant-hills and as full of cheer 
as a flock of magpies. The days were too short for the work 
which needed doing. 

Curtis was everywhere, superintending the moving of 
barns, the building of cabins, and the laying-out of lands. 
Each night he returned to his bed so tired he 
could not lie flat enough, but happy in the 
knowledge that some needed and permanent 
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A few weeks later he wrote exultantly: 

‘The potatoes are in bloom, the wheat is waving in the 
wind like a green sea. The time has come. I am waiting.’’ 

To this she replied: 

“*Papa’s mind turns to the mountains these hot days, and 
so we are coming — also my heart yearns for a certain soldier 
in the West —a commander of shining hoes and destructive 
red plowmen.”’ 

This was the first frank, written admission of her. tender- 
ness for him, and after reading it he went about foolishly 
happy. Her words made him tireless and of Joblike patience. 

He wrote in reply: - 

“* You need not wait till the harvest is ended. Come and 
watch the grain ripen, in order that you may be garmented 
duly and ready for the feast.’’ 

To this she replied: 

‘Your expressed reasons are not overwhelming, but as 
the heat is increasing here we shall leave soon. We shall 
reach Pifion City in about ten days. Father is quite well, 
but restless. I am well, but troubled for other reasons. I 
don’t see that the problem of our lives is any nearer solu- 
tion than it was before; do you?’’ 





THIRTIETH CHAPTER 
HE hay-harvest was still going on as Curtis and Jennie 
and Lawson drove down the valley to meet Elsie and her 
father at Pifion City. Elsie had written: 
‘* Father is much changed. You will hardly know him 
now. He has forgotten all about his campaign, and remem 
bers you only momentarily, so that you need not feel any 


resentment. He will meet you as if he had never seen you 
before. Please do not show any surprise—no matter what 





he says. He will not go to the Agency —his secretary will 
go with him to Alta.”’ 

Curtis expected to find the sick man a poor shambling 
wreck, morose and sorrowful to look upon, and his astonish- 
ment was profound as Brisbane descended from the train. 
Exteriorily heseemed as well as when Curtis first met him. 

As she put up her lips to be kissed, Elsie’s eyes were dim 
with tears. ‘‘ Be good to him,’’ she whispered. She went 
to Jennie as if for relief from her emotion, and when she 
turned her father was shaking hands urbanely with Curtis. 

“* Glad to meet you, sir,’’ he said suavely. ‘‘ But I didn’t 
catch the name.”’ 

A spasm of pain crossed Elsie’s face. 
Curtis, papa. 

‘* Ah— yes, so it is. 
you spoke of him.’’ 


** This is Captain 
Don’t you remember? ”’ 
So itis. I think 





improvement had that day been made. 
Lawson, faithful to his post, came on from 


r 


> To meet this placid politeness in a 
man who, had his mind been intact, 





Washington, and was a comfort in ways less 
material than wielding a hoe (though he was 

also of practical value), for he went about d 
encouraging the people at their work, and 

his words had the quality of a poem. 


“You see how it is!’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
need not despair. It is not true that the 
red men are to vanish from the earth. They 


are now to be happy and have plenty of 
food. The good white people of the East 
have at last found out the way to help you. 
They have sent a wise man to teach you 
and now you may hope. Plant the seeds, 
plant them with song, for your dark days 
are over. The cattlemen will vex you no 
more.’’ 

Maynard got an occasional leave of 
absence and came over to see ‘‘ the hustle,’’ 
as he called it, and to visit Jennie, who still 
refused to leave her post— though she had 
practically consented to his proposal. ‘‘ We 
will see,’’ she said. ‘‘ If George marries, 
then I shall feel free to go to you—but not 
now. There is too much to do just now.”’ 

Maynard expressed the same astonishment 
as ever, ‘‘A man may fight a people for a 
lifetime and never really know ’em. Now I 
consider it marvelous the way these fellows 
work. It’s only a spurt——?’”’ 

“* Don’t croak!’’ said Jennie. ‘‘ Give them 
credit for what they are doing. If they get 
a return for their pains they’! work. You 
can’t expect anybody to work when nothing ; 
comes of it.’’ } 

And so as he toiled Curtis shortened the f 
days of the long weeks which lay between } 
the seed-time and the harvest when Elsie ) 
had promised to come into his life. | 





But between the planting and the reaping 
lay the sun-smit summer-time and a battle 
with the weeds! It was a period demand- 
ing patience and understanding inthe Agent, 
for as the first flush of enthusiasm over the 
sowing died away, apathy and indifference 
sprang up among the Tetongs as naturally 
as weeds come into the grain. These child- 
like souls said: ‘‘ Behold, we have done our 
part; now let Mother Earth and the Father 
Sun bring the harvest. We cannot ripen 
the grain; we can only wait. Besides, we 
are weary.”’ 

To them the harvest should follow seed- 
ing without further effort. They were like 
boys who are weary of waiting for the trees 
to grow. The seed and the apple were too 
far apart. Curtis, understanding this lack 
of training in their past lives, did not allow 
himself to express the impatience he some- 
times felt. He told them that the new life 
they were to lead involved constant care. qi 
“ But care will bring a reward,’’ he said. ‘‘In 
the old days, when you hunted, these things 
were not so.’’ He made examples of men ' 
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‘| would have refused to shake hands with 

him, was deeply moving to Curtis. In 
all outward appearances the great politi- 
cian was sane and vigorous, and on all 
matters concerning his first campaign and 
first term, and especially about the ex- 
periences of his early life, he spoke with 
freedom, even with humor—but every 
event of his later campaign had passed 
from his brain like smoke. That he had 
been defeated and humbled he had never 
realized. 

‘* The fact is—my memory has grown 
very bad,’’ he explained with a faint 
sigh. ‘‘I can remember faces in a dim 
way, but anything that is said to me I 
forget instantly. A fit of sickness last 
year affected my memory.”’ 

For a time the thought of her father’s 
mental distress threw a gloom over Elsie, 
but she said: ‘‘ What is the use? He is 
an old man—his life is nearly lived. We 
can do him no good by being sorrowful 
in his presence. I have therefore deter- 
mined to be as happy as I can.*’ 

Brisbane parted with his daughter next 
morning quite matter-of-factly, and his 
urbanity remained unbroken as he shook 


hands with Curtis. ‘‘ Pleased to have 
i met you, sir,’’ he said, and in spite of 
her resolution the tears filled Elsie’s 


eyes. She would have felt a pang to see 
him refuse to shake her lover’s hand 


and yet—this smiling forgetfulness of 
old feuds was more than painful; it was 
tragic. 

As they rode homeward, Curtis and 


Elsie took the forward seat as before, and 
he detailed what had taken place at the 
Agency, and she listened, genuinely ab- 
sorbed. She laughed and she wept a 
: little as his story touched on the pathetic 
' incidents of the year. 

‘* Do you feel that you have made your 

demonstration ?’’ she asked. 
; ‘* Not entirely; I need another year,’’ 
he answered, and his eyes were a chal- 
. lenge. ‘‘ What I have done is written in 
lines of gold and green on the earth.’’ 

She looked at him quizzically. ‘* You 
are developing new and singular powers.’’ 

‘*T have a new and singular teacher.’’ 

‘* New?’’ she queried. 

‘““New to me,’’ he answered, and in 
such enigmatic way they expressed the 
emotion born of their new relation while 
Lawson and Jennie chatted gayly and in 
clear prose behind. 

At the half-way house she shuddered 
and made a mouth of disgust. ‘‘ Let's 
hurry past here—I have a bad _ heart 
when I think of these horrible men.”’ 








like Two Horns and Crane’s Voice, who kept 
their gardens clean of all noxious plants. 





DRAWN BY JAY HAMBIOGE 


“LET US DOUBT NO MORE—IT IS OUR FATE” 





‘“* They are thinning out,’’ he said, 
‘“‘and this ranch has ‘changed hands’ 
as they say on restaurant signs in 





He organized war parties. ‘‘ To-day,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ the warriors of Elk will go forth with 
me against these evil ones, the weeds. Each 
man will be armed with a bright hoe. Elk, old as he is, will 
lead, and I will go by his side. We will work busily till the 
sun has climbed half-way to his hill—then we will smoke.”’ 

His knowledge of their needs, their habits, their modes of 
thinking, made all that he did successful. He allowed the 
women to bring cool drinks, flavored with herbs, and to 
build little bowers to shade their sons and husbands from the 
fierce sun while they rested. 

He wrote to Elsie: 

“It really is great sport. I give every Saturday to this 
work myself and so keep every garden in order. A good 
crop will make every one happy—and none more so than I, 
Sweetest, for I am as impatient of the slow-growing plants 
as these red children, only my training enables me to seem 
content with each day’s progress.’’ 


Curtis wrote with new confidence. 

‘There are no problems now that you are coming,’’ 
answered. 

The next day after Elsie’s last letter Curtis rose early and 
rode over to the first camp. He called the people round him 
and said: . ; 

““We hold our festival to give thanks for the good things 
the eaith has given to us, and after we have counciled 
together we will feast and have a dance. Let everything 
be in order. Come in your finest dress. Let every garment 
of each dancer be as it was of old. Let the young girls 
be very beautiful in whitened buckskin and beads. I do 
not hate your old-time dress—I like it. I do not ask you to 
forget the old time. It is past and it will not return; but it 
is sweet to you.’* 


he 





Chicago.’’ 

As they alighted at the door of “‘ the 
parsonage’’ Jennie remained to gather 
up her bundles while Curtis and Elsie entered the library 
together. 

He had waited eagerly for this moment and now turned 
and took her in his arms. ‘‘I need you, sweetest! I'll 
never let you go again.’”’ 

This was her moment to protest, but she was silent with her 
face against his shoulder. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 

Editor’s Note —The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop, which will 
be concluded next week, will be followed by a two-part tale by 
Molly Elliot Seawell. The next serial story to appear in the maga- 
zine is by Stewart Edward White, and is entitled The Land of 
Crimson Shadow. It is a charming romance of life among the 
trappers of the northwest. 
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ORAWN BY JAMES PRESTO 


Literature and Its Uses—By ARLO BATES 


Professor of 


ITERATURE is a word which has been so 
greatly abused that the student may be for- 
given if he often finds himself in doubt as 
to its real meaning. In the days when 
advertisements in every street-car an- 
nounce as the finest triumphs of literature 
books with lurid titles which take the place 
of other books now passed on to the second- 
hand shops, although a month or two ago 
vaunted with equal laudation, when pub- 
lishers are shrilly proclaiming from the 
housetops that they are discovering fresh 
and unrivaled writers of genius almost 
daily, no wonder that the reader often 
finds himself all but hopelessly perplexed. 
He has been taught that Shakespeare and 
Milton, Thackeray, Hawthorne, and Hardy 
have produced literature; that Tupper 
and Ouida, and the hundreds of briefly 
popular writers have succeeded only in 

manufacturing something which for the moment appeals to the 

unthinking; but wherein lies the difference he is not clear. 

Literature is a word to conjure with, but it is full of mystery. 
The principles of zsthetics which have to do with any art 

are not to be completely mastered in a lifetime, and what the 
student requires is a practical working hypothesis of which 
he may avail himself in his immediate studies. He cannot at 
the outset encumber himself with too many particulars, even 
if he were capable of grasping the more subtle distinctions 
which must be considered in the doubtful regions where are 
found books bad though almost good and books good but 
almost bad. He will, if he is earnest and wise, content him- 
self with giving his chief attention to those works about the 
worth of which there is no possible question, leaving such as 
are of debatable merit to be taken up later, ifatall. Certain 
fundamental characteristics he will find so marked in all 
these unimpeachable writings as to be entirely sufficient to 
furnish a sound working-rule. He will surely be safe in his 
choice of literature if he require that every work to which he 
gives serious attention shall be the truthful and sane embodi- 
ment of the emotions and the aspirations of humanity. 

Real literature, for instance, must do more than merely 
amuse. Genuine art may be amusing enough, as witness the 
comedies of Shakespeare, or, to come nearer to our own time, 
the plays of Sheridan, the essays of Lamb, the novels of Scott, 
Thackeray, and Dickens. Books not without wit, on the other 
hand, may be essentially vulgar and unworthy. Books 
intensely interesting or exciting, like much flashily ephemeral 
fiction, may do no more than to entertain by the swiftness 
and ingenuity of the narrative; but in true literature fun and 
interest are underlaid by insight into life, by a conception, 
often unobtrusive but no less actual, of the seriousness and 
nobility of life. Literature must present more than the surface 
of things. Minute studies of customs, dialects, or small de- 
tails may be of value as historical documents; but they cannot 
take rank as permanent literature unless these things are 
made to show human emotion, to inspire in the reader a 
higher view of the possibilities of existence. 
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Two Classes of Powerful Novets 


This embodiment of the aspirations of mankind makes possi- 
ble the treatment in literature of the saddest themes, the most 
tragic facts of life. The Scarlet Letter, the Tale of Two 
Cities, not to mention the great tragedies of Greek or of 
Elizabethan poets, are full of the pain of life, but in each the 
dominant note is the nobility of human possibilities of emo- 
tion. Each leaves the reader inspired instead of depressed; 
sad, indeed, but thrilling with pity which is enthusiasm, and 





Editor's Note — This is the first of ety papers which form a course 
in English Language and Literature he next article will appear 
—» ils. Other courses will be announced from time to time. 
he editors will cheerfully answer all inquiries pertaining to 
these papers. 


English Literature at 


the 


with sympathy which is an aspiration. The sordid, the 
depressing, the vulgar, the novel which attacks the nerves — 
the Kreutzer Sonata, La Terre, the whole body of nerve- 
scraping fiction which has been produced within the past 
decade — may be powerful, but it is not good art because it is 
not sane; it does not uplift, it does not help to higher ideals. 
Tragic a book may be, and tragic are some of the noblest 
works in the whole range of literature; but a book fails of the 
first rank and ceases to be a help to mankind if it is pessi- 
mistic. 

The most efficient help is hardly to be got from the books 
of to-day. I do not wish to seem to be trying to sweep aside 
all that is being written in this really wonderful time, but so 
far as I am aware all critics are agreed that the present is 
producing comparatively little in either poetry or prose which 
is likely to live long or to be ranked high by coming genera- 
tions. It is, moreover, much more difficult to know the good 
from the bad in what is new. A man must, of course, be in 
touch with his own age, but so insistent is the present, so 
innumerable are the ways in which current books and period- 
icals are forced upon the attention, that there is little danger 
of any reader’s failing to know what is going on in the intel- 
lectual world to-day. 

Certainly for development and mental training it is wise 
to depend upon writings which belong to a more imaginative 
time and which have been tested and approved by experience 
and criticism. 


Practical Advantages of Literary Knowledge 


The substance of books is not the only point which must 
be considered in determining their value as a means of men- 
tal training; it is necessary also to have regard to their form. 
Superficial students commonly make the mistake of assuming 
that the value of a book is determined by its subject matter. 
They ignore the fact that with literature as with people per- 
sonality has influence, even on natures callous and insensi- 
tive. Books have individuality no less truly than men. 
They as surely affect the reader by their atmosphere, their 
tone, their personality, as by their direct and more obvious 
contents. A man can no more associate with poor books 
without mental and moral degradation than he can without 
deterioration consort with vulgar and low-minded companions. 

The question what should be the qualities of literature is 
closely connected with the other, what the student is to gain 
from careful and systematic reading. The results desired 
will indicate the nature of work which will best produce 
them. That character is the great object of all intellectual 
training is a proposition so evident as hardly to need to be 
stated; and almost equally evident is the fact that what is to 
be sought from literature is the development of the capabili- 
ties of mental perception and of emotion. The student of art 
is not endeavoring to accumulate information, valuable as 
that is in its place and way; he is striving to make the most 
out of his individual possibilities of appreciating and enjoy- 
ing life. 

Taken first on its more material side — which in this age is 
with most persons the more obvious consideration — familiar- 
ity with the best, the most imaginative literature, is to-day 
almost a necessity in any training, even the most technical, 
which aims at the highest success. The pressure and compe- 
tition of modern life have altered the conditions under which 
the work of the world is done; the lower and even the middle 
grades of intellectual and technical workers are becoming 
more and more overcrowded. Character and breadth of 
mental reach become steadily of greater practical importance. 
The practical man who is to win his way to the head of a pro- 
fession or of a trade, holding his own against his many rivals, 
must to-day possess flexibility, adaptability, and breadth of 
character. He must be quick to appreciate values and 
shrewd in estimating human nature. 

Exclusive attention to any line of effort has a tendency to 
make the mind rigid and inflexible, and the man who has not 
cultivated mental responsiveness is hardly likely to be equal 
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to the emergencies which constantly arise in actual life, and 
which demand mental deftness and, swiftness to devise expe- 
dients to meet them. All sorts of human wisdom may serve 
for this mental training, but for enlarging the mental view, 
for awakening responsiveness of mind, for nourishing that 
imagination which is the creative force in practical affairs as 
in all other human work, no other training can rival the 
sympathetic study of literature. 

The mental life of a man of practical affairs is likely to be 
limited. The necessities of his business or his profession cut 
him off from large or varied experiences, and if he is to pos- 
sess mental flexibility he must attain it through the help of 
reading. At first thought it might not seem that a man would 
make a better mechanic if he were familiar with Shakespeare 
or better manage a leather business for a familiarity with 
Tennyson; the world in general would not think of including 
Milton and Hawthorne as studies essential to the training of 
a mechanical engineer, nor would it understand that poetry is 
fairly part of the technical education of a chemist. Yet more 
and more clearly are educators coming to realize this, prac- 
tical men to appreciate it, and technical schools to recognize 
it in their courses of study. The market for men who are 
mere technical machines, mere narrow specialists, is glutted ; 
and to-day the call is for men who, without ceasing to be 
practical and level-headed, have yet the breadth and the 
power which come from the best all-round mental training. 

What is true of obviously practical education is true in a 
yet greater degree of the more strictly intellectual and emo- 
tional side of life. No student can appreciatively read good 
literature without coming more or less consciously to distin- 
guish with more clearness between accidental and essential 
value. To take the most obvious illustration, he cannot fail 
to perceive the difference between the vogue which a book 
gains from some passing phase of popular interest or taste and 
the lasting favor which depends upon intellectual and artistic 
worth. He will have in his mind standards by which to try 
the flamboyantly be-praised historical novel, The Haberdasher 
of Cornwallis, or Cleopatra’s Hair-pillow; he will not be 
swept off his feet by the flood of advertisements now drown- 
ing out literary tradition and artistic appreciation. Inallthe 
affairs of life, moreover, he cannot fail to be able better to 
distinguish between what is in evidence and what is really 
vital, between what glitters and what is genuine. °Life is one, 
and education is one; if the mind is trained in one direction 
the advantages of that training must tell all along the line. 
From technical or scientific education, for instance, the mind 
is sure to gain in exactness and in fineness of perception; 
and a scientific man can never look at the world with the 
stupid blindness of the uneducated. No other branch of 
human effort, however, is so broad or so deep as art, and so 
it comes about that breadth and penetration in all that per- 
tains to human conditions are best cultivated by the study of 
literature. 


How to Learn to Read Character 


The need of a power to distinguish values is especially impor- 
tant when a man has to estimate his fellows. . Into every one 
of the serious concerns of life enters the necessity of judging 
men, of penetrating through the outward appearance and 
arriving at a conclusion in regard to the real quality of indi- 
viduals. Success in life perhaps depends upon this power 
more than upon any other mental equipment. From affairs 
of state to the choice of the employee we trust, the friend we 
select, the wife or the husband we marry, this need of know- 
ing character extends. Failure is always damaging and not 
infrequently it is fatal. It is too much to say that a young 
man who is familiar with Rosalind, Viola, Lucy Feverel, 
Ethel Newcome, Phoebe Pynchon, Clara Middleton, and 
others of their sort, or the young woman who knows Romeo, 
Kmita, Arthur Pendennis, George Warrington, Amyas Leigh, 
Colonel Newcome, David Copperfield, and the rest, may not 
make the most foolish of marriages. They may be foolish in 
the persons trusted, or they may commit errors of judgment. 

















It is true, however, that they are less likely to be caught in 
such a pitfall as far as such decisions in life are influenced by 
a knowledge of human nature. Perhaps this is not saying 
much in the case of marriages, for love and matrimony are 
not as a rule treated as coming strictly inside the lines of 
deliberately reasonable proceedings; but to have an ideal and 
some knowledge of what man and woman may be in respect 
to love is certainly something. In other and less emotional 
dealings with his fellows the desirability of a knowledge of 
human nature is sufficiently obvious, and that toa large extent 
this may be gained from literature is equally and undeniably 
true. 

It is evident that this knowledge of human nature will 
come only from an intelligent familiarity with the best litera- 
ture—literature best in the sense of being most broadly and 
subtilely true to the workings of character in its differing 
aspects. Familiarity, to be intelligent, must be more than 
the superficial acquaintance one gets by skimming a novel on 
a railway train, competing with the engine in rapidity of get- 
ting overthe ground. No one has read a book worth reading 
unless he has been over it again and again; unless he has 
entered into the mood of the writer and taken his point of 
view. No other cause contributes so much to the general 
underestimate of literature to-day as the constant abuse of 
reading. Modern readers drag the plots out of innumerable 
novels as a cook seeds raisins—only that Bridget is wise 
enough not to throw the nutritious part of the fruit away. 
To know a few good books sympathetically is better than to 
have skipped and skimmed over all the books in a library. 

With the knowledge of human nature and character comes 
a realization of the possibilities of life. Emotional experi- 
ences which are necessarily outside the narrow range of 
every-day life may be entered through the personages in fic- 
tion, through sympathy with vital poetry, and through famil- 
iarity with those essays which, like those of Montaigne or 
Lamb, are full of individuality and of emotion. No reader 
of Scott, or Dumas, or Thackeray, or Hawthorne, or Dickens 
can fail to appreciate that he is enjoying in their tales a rich- 
ness and fullness of adventurous life, a depth and vividness 
of emotion which he would have missed altogether if he had 
not attained to it through the printed page. When we have 
sat in Arden with Orlando wooing Rosalind, unknowing yet 
pressed onward by unconscious instinct; when we have with 
cool bravado shared the breakfast of D’Artagnan, Athos, 
Porthos and Aramis on the bastion; when breathlessly with 
Kmita we have stolen out of Yasna Gora to blow up the great 
siege gun; when with Arthur Dimmesdale on the scaffold we 
have frantically but manfully plucked away with dying hands 
the vestments which hid the scarlet letterstained on the flesh 
itself; when with Mrs. Yeobright we have toiled in the hot 
noon over Egdon Heath, more stricken by the repulse from 
the son’s door than by the fatal sting of the adder; when, not 
willing to identify ourselves with the egoist, we have yet 
understood the windings and twistings of Sir Willoughby 
Patterne’s vanity when enchanting Clara Middleton refuses 
to be held to her engagement; when, in a word, we have really 
lived with the characters of good fiction, we have widened our 
experience of life. It is no less true that if we have been able 








to get into sympathy with the mood of a poet—of Milton 
singing L’Allegro or chanting Lycidas; of Herrick, the very 
Ariel of poets, murmuring with a smile some bit of the 
Hesperides; of Shakespeare in any one of the innumerable 
moods in which he sounds the heights and deeps of human 
emotion; of Tennyson, telling the stories of King Arthur in 
lines as sweet as the dropping of honey; of Browning, half 
saying, half singing the deepest things his century set in 
verse—if we have felt these things sincerely we have 
enriched our lives. We have learned what is possible in 
humanity, and we have tasted to some degree the most vital 
savors of life. . 


Development of the Ethical Sense 


Least obvious of the benefits which we should get from litera- 
ture is the development of the ethical sense. Really good 
literature is true to ethical values because the vital concerns 
of mankind are ethical, and it is not possible to be true to life 
without embodying the principles which govern the moral 
world. Good literature is not didactic. It does not preach 
morals directly, but indirectly it must enforce moral lessons. 


Good literature is that which paints the essentials of human, 


existence, and morality is, after all, in one sense conformity to 
the conditions of human life. Is it possible for any reader to 
lay down Shakespeare without finding himself somehow mor- 
ally better, no matter which of the plays he has been read- 
ing? Has any sermon ever put truth more effectively than 
Hawthorne has shown it in The Scarlet Letter? Where is a 
finer appeal to the moral sense than in Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower Came which has not a word of didactics or mor- 
alizing in it? This point does not seem to me to need 
insisting upon, but, in a time when all direct moral teaching 
is apt to be either deprecated or at best regarded with toler- 
ance, it is not amiss to remember that from artistic writings 
we may get ethical training and stimulus which we all need. 

The form of literature, as is said above, is of no less 
importance than the matter. The present age is losing much 
in neglecting poetry, because it is thus depriving itself of the 
influence of artistic expression; it is ignoring all that which 
it lies beyond the power of prose to express, and which is the 
reason for the existence of poetry. This is a materialistic 
time, and the intangible power of artistic quality is in general 
too little recognized or appreciated. If no other reason could 
be advanced why good literature is a necessity in any full and 
well-rounded development, the single fact that artistic form 
has in the experience of the race proved so powerful in bring- 
ing out whatever is best in humanity, whatever is most vital 
and most civilizing in the race, would be sufficient to make 
every earnest seeker after self-culture give close and loving 
attention to that literature which is not only best in matter 
but best also in manner. 

Such in brief are some of the points to be considered in the 
relation of literature to education. They resolve themselves 
in the end into the different ways in which reading may aid 
character-building. No man of sane mind can be indifferent 
to what he makes of his powers and his opportunities; no 
noble-minded man can fail to be concerned with the effect he 


The Bridal—sy Richard Henry Stoddard 


Clad in his shroud, 
Down the dark porch, 
With head bowed, 
He follows the torch 
That leads him along 
Till a tremor of song 
Through the aisle seems to glide 
From the lips of the bride, 
So young and fair, 


So pale standing there, 
Shy, silent, apart, 
Awaiting the ring 
Lord on her throne, 
The bridal is done, 
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From the hand of the king 
Which makes him her own. 


She, queen in his heart. 


And the two are now one. 
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produces upon his fellows and upon the work of the world. 
Though it is true that in isolated cases great results have been 
brought about by men narrow and ignorant, but burning with 
enthusiasm and especially gifted by nature, the general fact 
remains that power over men and over events depends largely 
upon breadth of mind, wide range of sympathies, depth of 
knowledge of life. Experience teaches much; but experi- 
ence, if a sure, is a slow instructor; and into the range of ohne 
life it seldom or perhaps never brings the variety and richness 
of thought and emotion offered by literature. Books repre- 
sent the cumulative experience of the race. He whe would 
take advantage of what the race has achieved, has suffered, 
has enjoyed, has learned, of what the race aspires to in the 
future, must make himself not only acquainted but intimate 
with the best literature, the writings in which the buried past 
is still alive, in which the unborn future begins already to 
beat its wings. 


Dueid 
A Word About the Weather 


T IS true that in some winters we have intensely cold 
weather in this country, but not so intense as that from 
which Europeans sometimes suffer. When, in the United 
States, has water frozen in locomotive boiler-tubes, and when 
have engine-wheels frozen to the rails and people perished 
from cold in railway carriages, as in Germany in 1892? 
When have our chief seaports been blockaded by ice, as 
were those of Marseilles and other Mediterranean cities in 
the same year? When has snow been piled up in the streets 
of our cities, as in Vienna, ten or twelve feet high, and when 
has it completely isolated, as in Austria, scores of our vil- 
lages? When have wild bears and wolves, famine-smitten, 
prowled about here for prey as in southern France? 

We are told that in England they have no weather —“‘ only 
samples;’’ that an English summer consists of three fine 
days and a thunderstorm, and that the only fruit that ripens 
there is a baked apple. Johnson’s friend, Luttrell, said of 
the English weather that on a fine day it is like looking up a 
chimney; on a foul day it is like looking down one 

If ‘‘ variety’s the spice of life that gives it all its flavor,’’ 
why should we grumble at the frequent changes in the 
weather? How dreary would our life be if sameness—an 
eternal monotony—were the law of the elements! If our 
climate were unchanging —steadily cold or steadily hot, or 
simply serene every day in the year—who can doubt that the 
very malcontents who now complain of its caprices would 
cry out against its dullness and insipidity? 

About one hundred and ten years ago that able statesman 
and shrewd observer, Gouverneur Morris, who had seen 
much of Europe, thus wrote to his friend, James Paris, in 
London: ‘‘ Compare the uninterrupted warmth and splendor 
of America from the first of May to the first of September, and 
her autumn, truly celestial, with your shivering June, your July 
and August, sometimes warm, but often wet; your uncertain 
September, your gloomy October, your dismal November— 
compare these things, and then say how a man who prizes 
the charms of Nature can think of making the exchange.’’ 
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The Sixteenth Amendment 


‘THE people of Washington have thrown themselves so 

enthusiastically into the plan for changing the date of 
the inauguration of the President to April 30 that there seems 
good reason to believe that it will succeed. Already thirty 
Governors have given their indorsement to the scheme and 
hardly any effective opposition has developed. It took a 
Civil War to carry the three last amendments to the 
Constitution, and with that exception all the efforts of 
reformers have failed to start the ponderous wheels of the 
machinery of constitutional change within the last hundred 
years. It seems rather odd that the desire to have good 
weather for a procession should be able to do what the almost 
unanimous demand for the popular election of Senators, for 
instance, has failed to accomplish. 

But if this change shall be made it will have to be followed 
by a corresponding change in the date of election in order to 
keep the Government somewhere within hailing distance of 
popular opinion, At present it takes four months for an elec- 
tion to bring about a change in administration. The proposed 
amendment would make the delay six months. For that 
length of time a discredited President and Congress could go 
on carrying out policies repudiated by the people. That 
might be a republican form of government, but it would not 
be republican in spirit. 

This matter is under the control of Congress, which has 
power to fix the dates of national elections. If the inaugura- 
tion of the President should be postponed until April 30, the 
election ought not to. be held earlier than the middle of 
February or the beginning of March. The best plan of all 
would be to leave the election as it is and let the new 
President and Congress come in on January 1; but that would 
not meet the demand of the people of Washington for good 
weather for the inauguration. Some way ought to be found, 
however, of abolishing the present absurd anomaly of alter- 
nate ‘‘long’’ and ‘‘short’’ sessions of Congress, the long 
session beginning after the popular impulse of the election 
has been running down for thirteen months, and the short 
session controlled by men whose successors have already been 
chosen. If the President should be inaugurated on April 30 
and the election day should be advanced to the beginning of 
March, a new Congress would meet in the ordinary course in 
nine months instead of thirteen months after its election. 
The length of the two regular sessions would be somewhat 
equalized and a hold-over Congress would not stay above 
ground very long after it ought to be decently dead and 
buried. The improvement would be greater yet if the elec- 
tion and inauguration were delayed for still another month — 
the election to the first Tuesday after the first Monday of 
April, and the inauguration to May 30. 





It would be easier now to get the returns from all the States 
in a month than it was fifty years ago in four months. The 
present interval between the election and the inauguration is 
a legacy of the days of the stage coach and the pony express. 
It has no place in an age of wireless telegraphy. 


- Vas) 
tvery great city has its own special greatness ; but 
the greatest of these is not modesty. 


ras 
The Business of Royalty 


OW that Henry of Prussia has come and gone we all feel 
that we know more about princes. It must be con- 
fessed that heretofore the most of us were a little hazy in our 
ideas of the business of a prince; but now we understand all 
about it. What man among us, barring a few dyspeptics, so 
weak as to admit that he couldn’t step into the place of a 
prince and perform all the duties without a flaw? ; 
There may be some question, however, as to the desira- 
bility of the job of being a prince. Perhaps a prince doesn’t 
have much real fun, after all. While on his visit here Prince 
Henry must have felt a good deal like the cat which the 
other day got caught in the fly-wheel of a steam engine at 
Pittsburg. Looking back at his trip through this country the 
Prince probably has a vague feeling of having made it by 
pneumatic tube. If he ever comes again he may politely 
request us to paint a panorama of our celebrated country and 
just let him sit still and watch it go by. It is whispered that 
as His Royal Highness stood at Niagara he remarked quietly 
(in German) to one of his suite that the rush of water was 
rather startling, but that it was nothing to the rush of lunch- 
eons, dinners and receptions which he was encountering. 

Of course before a man announces publicly that he wouldn’t 
take the position of prince even if it were offered to him, and 
thereby destroys his chances, he ought to take into consider- 
ation the fact that Prince Henry probably doesn’t always 
work so hard as he did while here. It was his busy month. 
At home he most likely doesn’t have to eat more than three 
meals a day if he doesn’t want to. There’s probably no law 
compelling him to spend his nights in a sleeping-car. But 
from what at this distance may be observed of his life there, 
and of that of all princes, potentates and other employees of 
what may be called the ruler trust, it partakes somewhat of 
the nature of Prince Henry’s days here. There may be less 
rush, but much of the work appears to be of the same char- 
acter; and it must grow tiresome. Poor princes! The man 
who has a chance to become president of a small but promis- 
ing American industrial trust can’t afford to accept any posi- 
tion with the European royalty corporation. 


i) 


We began to think that Prince Henry might last 
almost as long as the Schley- Sampson controversy. 
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NebrasKa’s Fat Year 


N EXT to the pleasure of having plenty of money one’s self 

is that of learning that a lot of other people are flourish- 
ing, especially if the other people have complained of poverty 
in the near past. Fortunately such opportunities are. not 
infrequent, should any one care to look for them. A case in 
point, and a very large one, may be found in the recent report 
of the Secretary of the State Banking Board of Nebraska—a 
State which several years ago was most eloquent, touching, 
and therefore influential, in its complaints of poverty and its 
demands for relief. Last year Nebraska suffered by the gen- 
eral drought in the West, and had an alarming reduction of 
her corn yield, corn being a Nebraska staple, as it is of all 
Western States whose industries are principally agricultural. 
Yet despite a shortage of one hundred million btshels of corn, 
Nebraska’s bank deposits last year exceeded those of the 
previous year by nearly twelve million dollars—a gain of 
about fifteen per cent. over those of the previous year. These 
figures take no account of the many private hoards in cracked 
teapots, old stockings and other time-honored repositories, of 
people who have no confidence in banks or who live far away 
from them. Not long ago Nebraska complained bitterly that 
there was not enough money in the State to make ordinary 
commercial exchanges, and that farm loans, which when really 
needed are as important as the doctor is to persons danger- 
ously ill, could be had only at destructive rates of interest. 
Yet the Secretary reports that within the year farm loans 
dropped to five per cent. interest, which is the average in the 
best of the older States. 

Yet besides caring for home interests, the Nebraska banks, 
according to the Secretary’s report, have had so much money 
that at least twenty-five per cent. of the loans and discounts 
have been to Eastern financial institutions and on Eastern 
securities. In plain English, Nebraska has become a “‘ cap- 
italist State.’’ States, like individuals, change their manner 
according to their poverty or wealth. Ina very old story, 
which is not read as much as it should be, the patriarch Job, 
wise, good and wealthy, is presented by the highest authority 
as a model —‘‘A perfect and an upright man’’ —‘‘ None like 
him in the earth ’’— but when, at the suggestion of Satan, Job 
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was deprived of his property and his children, he became sick 
in body and mind, went down into the dumps, and found the 
world so awry that with much eloquence of detail he cursed 
the day in which he was born, and his wife urged him to make 
the curse more comprehensive so as to include the Designer 
and Manager of all things. From poverty-stricken States, as 
from men reduced to penury, come al! sorts of financial and 
social and moral heresies and lunacies, some of which are 
infectious, turning the heads of the people and unsettling 
business foundations. It would be invidious to name States 
where this has been the case, for no one can say with cer- 
‘ainty that similar disturbances may not begin, at scant notice, 
n one of the oldest and wealthiest. 

But at present Nebraska deserves the congratulations of 
her sister States for having made so handsome a showing, 
and for having proved herself willing and able to spend less 
than she earned, and thus fortified herself against the bad 
years which always are possible. 


ey 


In advising the people of the world against the 
dangers of a little learning and telling them to drink 
deep, the poet forgot to warn them that the water 
should be well boiled and filtered. 


wd 


The Vindication of Barbed Wire 


OWNWARD the course of luxuries takes its way. To-day 
the millionaire runs over us with his automobile; ina 
few years the junk-man will be making his heterogeneous 
collection in such a vehicle, with a string of bronze Japanese 
gongs instead of the present assemblage of cow-bells. An 
already realized example of this may be found in the tele- 
phone; if you and your neighbor have a barbed-wire fence 
you may have a telephone. 

The new way of telephoning is reported from Colorado. 
Instruments are installed in the farmers’ houses and connec- 
tion made with the top wires of the fences. The barbs seem 
in no way to interfere with the passage of the message, which 
is probably the only thing in the world with the passage of 
which they do not interfere. Indeed, the young man who has 
tried to get a summer girl through a barbed-wire fence will 
probably be disposed to doubt if even a telephone message 
can pass without getting torn to shreds, and coming out in 
Russian, for example. The barbed-wire fence is perhaps the 
most abused of American institutions, unless it be the 
plumber. It is certainly gratifying to learn that a humane 
use has at last been found for barbed wire. Perhaps a way 
to utilize the plumber may yet be found—say as a storage 
battery. 

In thus welcoming the utilization of the barbed-wire fence, 
however, we cannot, in justice, overlook that modest and 
truth-loving individual who lives somewhere in Iowa on the 
Missouri River bottom. It will be remembered that last 
summer he reported in all the newspapers that just before the 
June rise he baited the barbs on several miles of fence, some 
eight or nine thousand in number, and when .the waters 
receded removed a fine large fish from every barb except 
three, which trio the hired man had neglected properly to 
bait. 

The ingenious fisherman sold his catch for something like 
$4000, and discharged the careless agricultural helper, after 
docking him ninety cents for the lost fish. 


es) 


Woman’s part in the economy of the world is that 
the man has to pay the bills. 


os 
When Nature Sets the Fashion 


PRING used to be only an ordinary season in which the 
planting was regulated from patent medicine almanacs, 
and the centre of human interest changed from the stove inside 
the store to the benches outside. In the cities spring made 
little difference except among the very rich, but now it be- 
comes the most trying time of the year. It js not house- 
cleaning or mere fixing up, but the country club, golf, the 
rural residence, the mountain camp, the shooting and fishing, 
Europe, or travels involving thousands and thousands of 
dollars. 

But that is not all. In the spring the young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of cash. It hasto. Nature puts on 
a new wardrobe in spring and expects everybody else to do 
the same. In other seasons the old suit may be brushed into 
a passing respectability; the neckties that have known other 
years may parade as new, and the footwear need mot be 
renewed. But when spring comes these expedients fail. 
Spring demands newness. Its own old clothes are thrown 
away and it easily detects any efforts of anybody else to try 
to deceive it. But somehow we all manage to get along and 
the ten-dollar man and the ten-million man both breathe the 
same air. In the changes, the pleasant fact is the increased 
call for plain dress in all the best classes of people. It is 
recognized that when the weather gets lazy man should not 
be bothered about the special cut of his clothes. Fashion 
tries to rule but Comfort is the thing. 
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This Handsome 
Hall Clock $2950 


Sent, freight prepaid, on receipt of price, 
to any point in the U. S. 


Constructed of 
polished cherry, 
mahoganized, or 
polished, selected 
oak. 

Hall Clocks 
have heretofore 
ranged in price 
from $80.00 to 


$1,000.00. 

Wewillsell this } | 
beautiful Colonial 
timepiece, exact- 
ly like photo- 
graph, directly 
into American 
homes, charges 
prepaid, from our 
factory at the 


LOW PRICE OF 


$29.50 


Up to the present time 
a first-class hall clock 
at a popular price has 
been unknown. 

An ornament to any 
room, hall or staircase. 


DESCRIPTION 


SIZE. Height, 734 feet. Depth, 
llinches. Width, 19 inches. 
Weight, 150 pounds. 
ORNAMENTS, Etruscan 
ornaments, solid cast brass, 
olished. Top ornaments, 
brass and silver. 

Can be furnished without or- 
naments if desired. 


CRYSTALS. Both doors 
French, extra heavy, polished 
beveled crystals. 
DIAL. 12% inches 
square, black Arabic fig- 
ures on cream ground, 
corners rich crimson, 
illuminated by neat gold 
scrolls. 
MOVEMENT. Eight 
day. Polished brass vis- 
ible pendulum. Strikes 
hours and half-hours on 
First- 





soft-toned gong. 
class ; accurate. 
Guaranteed to keep 
perfect time 
State if oak or mahog- 
anized cherry is wanted. 


We refer to any com- 
mercial agency. Remit 


Ithaca Calendar Clock Co. 


Dept. M, Ithaca, N. Y- 
Established 1865 
Makers of the world-renowned Ithaca Calendar Clocks. 
interested in Calendar Clocks send for catalogue. 


If 

















No Need to 
Worry 


if you have a Life Policy in the / 


Travelers 
Insurance Co. 


of Hartford. In case of death, the 
family will be protected, the mortgage 
on the house raised, and shelter left 
for the helpless ones. Travelers Life 
Policies provide safe insurance at a 
lower premium than mutual companies 
and at a guaranteed net cost. In mutual 
companies the net cost is usually 
greater than expected because actual 
dividends never equal estimated divi- 
dends and the net cost is never known 
beforehand. 

Nearly every person sooner or later 
meets with an accident. Injuries mean 
loss of income and added expense. 


An Accident Policy 
in The Travelers (the largest and 
strongest Accident Insurance Company 
in the world) guarantees a weekly 
income while disabled and large 
amounts for loss of legs, arms, hands, 
feet or eyes. If death ensues, a stated 
sum is paid. Nearly $27,000,000 have 
heen distributed among 373,000 policy 
holders or their families for injuries 
or death. 

Branch offices in nearly every city; 
or write for interesting literature to 


The Travelers 
Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 











Moritz Moszkowski writes: 


“ The MASON & HAMLIN PIANO is, I 
believe, an instrument of the very first rank.’”’ 


I WantOld Books on Checkers, 
or Draughts S.A. 
4B. ©. WHITE, 669 East 32d Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Red Tape in the Tropics 


An incident which occurred while Admiral 
Dewey was commanding the Asiatic Station 
and one which illustrates his independence is 
one known as “‘ the coal incident.’’ 

It seems that his squadron was in need of 
coal, but, instead of writing to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Equipment at the Navy Department, 


| he purchased a large amount of coal without 
| consulting the Department. 


The following is the correspondence be- 


| tween the Admiral and Captain Bradford, the 


Chief of the Bureau of Equipment, and is 
self-explanatory. 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
To Dewey, Mauila: 
Why did you buy so much coal? 
BRADFORD. 


‘Flagship Olympia, Manila. 
To Bradford, Chief Bureau, Equipment, Washington: 
To burn. 
DEweY. 
Hoist by His Own Petard 


At a recent luncheon of newspaper men, 


| Mr. Opie Read, who is now being urged to 


become an aldermanic candidate in Chicago, 
gave a talk on the dangers of politics and 
“‘ grapevine journalism,’’ and enforced the 
moral of his remarks by a chapter from his 
own experiences when a reporter on the Little 
Rock Gazette, printed in the capital city of 
Arkansas. 

““News was particularly slow one day,’ 
said he. ‘* There hadn’t been a shooting or 
a hanging in our entire zone of influence for 
a week. Something had to be done and the 
editor detailed me to ‘ get up something’ that 
would read as if it might have happened. 
Nothing pleased me better than a grapevine 
stint, and I turned out a two-column story 
which described how a Government agent got 
after the moonshiners up White River. 

** The yarn detailed how a certain sawmill 
way up stream had been doing a big business 
in making black-walnut coffins until the 
Revenue men at Memphis, the main stopping 
point, had noticed that the town was flowing 
with ‘moonshine.’ They watched the docks 
closely, and one observant agent noticed that 
several coffins were being sent back up river. 
Then a coffin which had just arrived was 
secretly opened and found to contain a tin 
lining full of illicit whisky. 

‘* Then, according to my story, the bright 
young Revenue man followed one of the 
returning coffins up river and arrived in the 
neighborhood of the sawmill in question. 
He carried a stock of Bibles and took up his 
abode with the Rev. Bradley Bunch—I can 
recall the thrill of satisfaction I felt when 
that name popped into my head! Before this 
colporteur had stocked the little community 
with copies of the Scriptures he managed to 
take several quiet strolls into the fields and 
woods. In the course of one of these rambles 
he came upon a secluded cornfield on a hill- 
side. In one corner’ of the field was a rail 
crib to which teams hauled their loads. 
Close study showed the stranger that, no 
matter how many loads of corn were dumped 
into this crib, the pile did not increase in 
height. 

‘* Next he discovered a thin line of smoke 
coming out of the top of a big sycamore tree 
a few rods down the hillside. 

‘* This settled the location of the moonshine 
‘still,’ and the brilliant young Revenue man 


| had only to go and fetch a big posse of his 


associates in order to make a rich haul. 
Incidentally, he fell in love with the charm- 


| ing daughter of Rev. Bradley Bunch—of 


course! — and sacrificed love for duty. 

** And there ended my ‘ grapevine’ story. 
I got the first copy off the press and was 
showing it to the advance agent of a circus 
who had a pocket full of blank passes, when 
the office devil came down the back stairs on 
the jump. 

*** You’d better git shut of this place!’ he 
cried. ‘Governor Rector’s upstairs talkin’ 
t’ th’ Old Man, an’ he’s madder’n a hornet. 
Says that Bradley Bunch’s an old friend of 
his and one of the greatest preachers in all 
Arkansas. He’s got his cane with him an’ is 
lookin’ for the man that wrote that article.’ 


‘I didn’t wait to hear any more, for I had 
seen one newspaper man who had the marks 
of Governor Rector’s cane all over his back. 
After that I was mighty careful how I 
indulged in the ‘ grapevine’ habit —espe- 
cially so long as old Governor Rector was 
able to get about Little Rock and swing his 
cane. How the name of Bradley Bunch ever 
came to me in writing that story I don’t 
know, but he certainly was a preacher in 
the very locality in which my moonshine 
story was laid! 

‘* Probably I had read the name in the 
report of some ministerial conference and 
had later forgot its association with a living 
personality.”’ 


Telegraphing a Hymn 


*“General James H. Wilson, who is to 


| 


be one of the Commissioners to represent | 


the United States at the coronation of King 


Edward,’’ remarked a United States Senator | 


recently, ‘‘ enjoys a very extended personal 
acquaintance. For many years he has been 
in much demand as a banquet speaker, and 
his friends delight to recall his enlivening 
talks. Oneof his stories, which he credits to 
his old associate, Dana, concerns a former 


well-known Washington newspaper corre- 
spondent. 

‘“*On the night that Lincoln signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation all the corre- 


spondents in Washington were alert to get 
this great piece of news. At that time tele- 
graph tolls were high and journals had not 
acquired the habit of expending fortunes to 
obtain news. Only matters of the gravest 
importance were wired at any length. 

** To one of the correspondents, whom the 
President trusted and whose ability he recog- 
nized, the nature of the Proclamation was 
outlined. -Lincoln could not actually show 
it to the correspondent before it was pre- 
sented to Congress, but, under certain re- 


strictions, he told him the substance of what | 


the famous document contained. 


In great | 


excitement the correspondent rushed to the ! 
telegraph office, and forgetting all about the | 


strict admonition from his New York 
to keep down telegraph bills, began his dis- 
patch by quoting the old hymn: 
“* We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time; 
In an age of ages telling 
To be living is sublime.’ 

‘*Then followed the world-stirring news. 
In a few days the jubilant newspaper man, 
according to the story told by Dana to General 
Wilson, received from the managing editor 
of his paper the following letter: 

* Office, New York. 

‘“* My dear Mr.——: We were very much 
pleased to get your news dispatch of recent 
date concerning the President's Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation, but inasmuch as words 
wired from Washington to New York cost 
considerable money we suggest that hereafter 
when you have occasion to quote a hymn you 
telegraph us simply the page and number; 
we have a hymn-book in the office.” 





A Man Who Won't Write Letters 


That a man can successfully conduct a vast 
business for a number of years without wri- 
ting or signing a letter seems to be incredible 
in this age of universal letter-writing, but 
it is said that Mr. J. Edward Addicks, 
who is president of a dozen corporations, 
never writes or signs a communication of 
any description. 

Some years ago Mr. Addicks, according 
to the story, wrote a hasty letter to an old 
friend and business associate, but, by some 
fortunate accident, it was not mailed. The 
next day the injustice of the letter was so 
strongly impressed upon his mind that he 
vowed that he would never write another 
letter. 

He has telephones in each of his four 
homes, in those of all his confidential 


agents and employees, and in the private 
offices of all of the many corporations with 
which he is identified, and all are paid for by 
him personally, and all are supposed to be 
for his exclusive use. 

His secretary conducts all of the usual cor- 
respondence of his office. 


office | 
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Spring Styles 


This shoe is one of the 78 new styles of 
Regals — for men and for women — listed in 


our Spring catalogue. Only in Regals can 
you be sure ofthe lateststyles. You should 
see our catalogue, whether you buy Regals 
or not; we send it postpaid on request 
44 new styles of lace and button 
Regals, and 34 new Oxfords. Regals can 
be obtained only in Regal stores, in al! prin- 
cipal cities from London to San Francisco, 
or by mail from our Mail Order Department. 
Regals are always sold Direct from Tan- 
nery to Consumer, never through dealers. 


Mail Order 
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L.C. BLISS & CO. 


Manufacturers 
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Delivered 
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MAIL ORDER 
DEPART- 
MENT, carriage 
charges prepaid 
to any address 
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States, or Can- 
ada, Mexico, 
Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaiian 
Islands, and 
Philippine 
Islands, also 
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the limits 
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of the 
Parcels 
Post System, 
on receipt of 
$3.75 per pair 
(the extra 25 
cents is for 
delivery). 
Samples of 
leather and 
any informa- 
tion desired 
will begladly 
furnished on 
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DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY AT 
150 Sizes 


Factory Prices ana styies 


99 We ship every article “On 
* On Approval Approval,” subject to return 
ATOUR EXPENSE if not found at our FAC- 
TORY PRICES 40 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
greatervalue thanis obtainable anywhere at retail. 

For superiority of design, material, con- 
Gold Medal senadtinns workmanship and _ finish, 
“Macey ™ furniture received the Gold Medal, the highest 
award at the Pan-American Exposition. 





Extra Quality 
Desks 
$22.50 fisiicme deck, 


aire 





Ask for Catalogue 
No. * R-2." 


$19.80 


Buys this handsome 
Desk, direct from 
the factory. Se- 
lected Oak — quar- 
tered front. Hand- 
some polish finish. 
Three letter files 
complete. Worth 
at retail, $28.00 to 
$35.00. 

Ask for Catalogue 

No. * R-2.” 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
Ne. 19-H 


$27.50 


Upward, ac- 
cording to size 
and style, di- 
rect from the 
Sactory. 
Choicest Quar- 
tered Oa 
Piano Finish, 
Worth at re- 
tail, $45.00 up- 
ward. 

Ask for Cat- 

alogue No. 

“R.2.’ 








$40.45 


Upward, ac- 
cording to size 
and style, di- 
rect from the 
Sactory. 
Choicest Quar- 
tered Oak. 
Piano Finish. 
Worth at re- 
tail, $60.00 up- 
ward. 

Ask for Cat- 

alogue No. 

“R-2." 
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$110.00 
Upwarc 
according 
to size and 
material, 
direct 
Srom the 
Sactory 
Extra 
quality. 
Very large 
and mass- 


material. 

Piano Fin- 
ich. Weath No. 431 
$150.00 to Vak and Mabozany 
$200.00. Ask for Catalogue No. “ R-2.” 





Extra large. Choicest Quartered Oak. Piano Finish. Worth 
at retail, $80.00 upward. Ask for Catalogue No. “ R-2." 








Standing Desk, No. 443. 

Upward, ac- 
$16.80 cording’ to 
size and style, direct 
Srom tie factory. 









Selected Oak, Polish Finish. 
Worth at retail $24.00, upward. 


Ask for Catalogue No. ** R-2°’ 
‘, To all points east of the Mis- 
We Prepay Freight sissippi and north of Ten- 


messee Freight equalized to points beyond.) 


The Fred Macey Co., Lid., ong Raids. 


Branches: New Y ork, 293-295 Broadway; Boston, 17 Federal 
St.; Philadelphia, N. E. Cor. 18th and Market Sts.; Chicago, 
N.Y. Life Building 

Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture 
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| Field Columbian Museum, of Chicago. This 


| rounded by spears, lances, battle-shields and 


| Mr. Akeley related this narrative of his nar- 


| leading in the direction of a little bank, 


| The black boy was a few steps in advance of | 


| stealing behind them. At that distance it was 


Te greatest scientific hunting expedition 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


A HAND-TO- 
HAND BATTLE 
WITH A LEOPARD 


By Forrest Crissey 


ever organized was that sent into the 
heart of Somaliland, in 1896, by the 


was under the active command of Mr. D. G. 
Elliot, F. R.S. E., and was accompanied by 
Mr. Carl E. Akeley, the official taxidermist 
of that institution, who is a master in his 
peculiar specialty. 

Mr. Akeley’s experiences were in keeping 
with his perilous opportunities. 

Sitting in his private apartments, sur- 


other trophies of the East African wilderness, 


row escape from a terrible death. 

One day I determined to take a stroll out- 
side of camp and carefully look over the sur- 
rounding country. I set out with a black boy 
and a mule to take care of any game which I 
might chance to bring down. Our start was 
a very early one and about sunrise I had so 
tempting ashot at a hyenathat I dropped him 
in his tracks. A little farther on I caught 
a glimpse of a big boar and was fortunate 
enough to kill him at the first shot. He was 
not wanted as a specimen, but I wished to 
preserve his tusks as trophies of the hunt, and 
therefore carefully marked the spot so that I 
might return to it before nightfall. 

When there was but little daylight remain- 
ing, I started to procure the tusks of the boar. 
I had no difficulty in finding the spot where 
I had killed the creature. There was a little 
pool of blood, but not a sign of the carcass. 
In its place, however, was a distinct trail 


clearly indicating that the body of the boar 
had been dragged along the ground by some 
creature of considerable size and strength. 


me as we pushed along this trail. Suddenly 
he pointed to the bushes, a few rods distant, 
and I caught a glimpse of a shadowy form 


impossible to tell precisely what it was, but 
I raised my rifle and fired intothe brush. My 
shot was answered by a snarl, and I seized 
the boy by the shoulders and drew him back. 

I cannot forget the peculiarities of this 
growl. It was a leopard’s growl. It hada 
nasty “‘ twang’ to it and gave one the tmpres- 
sion that it was being chewed as it left the lips 
of the cat. It had already becomie too dark to 
distinguish clearly the sights of my gun and 
I reaiized that any further trouble with the 
leopard would be foolhardy, particularly as 
its snarl indicated that I had slightly wounded 
it. I well knew, too, that there was not in 
the whole jungle another creature more 
dreaded by the hunter than this lithe, agile 
and vicious member of the cat family, in | 
comparison with which the ‘‘ roaring lion’? | 
is a coward. 

I immediately crossed to the opposite side 
of the little ravine. No sooner had I scaled | 
the short but rather steep acclivity than I saw 
the leopard making its way along the bottom 
of the ravine about thirty yards farther up. 





| Its progress across the bottom of the little 


| sure of my aim despite the dusk. My first 


gully was comparatively slow and exposed it, 
at intervals, in a way no sportsman could 
withstand. The mark was so tempting and 
the distance so short that I felt reasonably 


shot was too high; the next ball struck still 
nearer and yet escaped the mark; the third 
fell a trifle short owing to the sudden halt of | 
the leopard. | 
Just as the creature was starting forward | 
again I fired a more careful shot. This time | 
there was no flying sand and the leopard 
crouched on the ground. Instantly from the | 
lips of my black boy came the song of tri- 
umph which the Somals invariably send up 
when some savage enemy—man or beast — 
has met his death. This expression of tri- 
umph struck me with a disagreeable sense of 
prematurity and I told the lad to be silent. 
The moment he obeyed this order there came | 
a series of mingled snarls and growls which | 
told me that I was facing the most desperate | 
situation of my life. | 
A few yards in front of me was a wounded | 


| leopard, full of fight. The dusk made it 


impossible to take accurate sight with my 
rifle, and my boy was unarmed, except for a 
knife. This was certainly bad enough; but | 
I confess that I was paralyzed with fear as I | 
once more pumped the lever of my gun and | 


| realized that its magazine was empty. 
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DEAL OR TSO NRENI 


Photographic perfection is realized in PREMOS. 
They produce ideal results with plates or films. Used 
by masters of the Photographic Art for every purpose 


Catalogue free at clealers, or 


to which a camera can be put. jy mail. Address Dept. N. 
“ * 
F_~ ROCHESTER 0 


RocHESTER NY. 














Our prices on all kinds of carriages and harness are 
actual factory prices. The dealers and jobbers have 
been eliminated in our system of selling direct from 
factory to customer. We are saving money for thou- 
sands of carriage buyers all over the country—we can 
save money for you. 


FACTORY 





PRICES 


full particulars of our system, and shows the carriages. It also 
gives wonderfully low prices on harness, robes, etc. The largest 
assortment in America to select from —and the broadest guarantee 
goes with each purchase. Catalogue Free. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 


Write for our catalogue, 
descriptive of buggies, phe- 
tons, surreys, etc. It gives 





No, 4020. Price $54.20 
Shipment from Columbus 








ST. LOUIS, MO. { Writeto  ~ COLUMBUS, O. 














P. 0. Box 54 nearest office.f P. 0. Bex 772 
9 Largest Mail-Order Seed House in the 
R p E E World. 7@-In buying BURPEE’S 
U SEEDS direct by mail you get your 
money’s worth in the Best Seeds that 
Grow —and you have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1902, which cannot 
be had elsewhere. Write to-day (a postal card will do) for our complete 
Catalogue — FREE to all who intend to purchase seeds. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & Co. « PHILADELPHIA 











Just A New Plate Attachment 
Out For the No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak 


PRACTICAL REASONABLE 


Enables the owner to focus the picture on the ground glass and to 
use both film and plates. 


HAVE ONE PITTED TO YOURS re ie aie 
Plate Attachment and Six Holders, $7.65 net. Catalogue and circular free from your dealer, or 
Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, ROOM 32, 52 EAST UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 



































Our Handsome 9%6-Page Book 


(mailed free) contains scores of letters, 
just as strong as this, from people whose 
word you cannot doubt, concerning the 


Ostermoor 
ew Mattress 


Elastic 
Felt 
MARION, OHIO, Jan. 18, 1900. 
DEAR StkS— Our great regard for your Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattresses makes it a pleasure to tell 
you that they cannot be excelled. After using our 
first one, purchased in 1879 (twenty-one years ago), 
we disposed of a hair mattress and replaced it by 
another one of yours. On general cleaning days 
we place our mattresses in the sun for a few 
hours, and, as my little girl once said, ** They act 
as tf they had Royal Baking Powder in them,” 
they puff or raise so greatly! They are so cvol in 
summer and warm iv winter. All our beds, and 
also those of nearly all our friends, are supplied 
with Ostermoor Matt-esses, and time only makes 
us think they are perfection in every way. 
Mrs. E. J. FAIRFIELD. 


Economy, comfort and durability i 
their highest forms are found in he 





Express charges fully prepaid. You run no risk by 
purchase for it is sold under this binding guarantee: 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


and if it is not even all you have hoped 
for, if you don't believe it to be the 
equal in cleanliness, durability and 
comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your money back 
by return mail—* no questions asked.” 














We are anxious that you send for our 
HANDSOME BOOK MAILED FREE 


whether you want a mattress now or not. It will 
tell you of its merits and will warn you against the 
spurious imitations offered by unscrupulous dealers 
the country over. Zhe Ostermoor Mattress is 
not for sale by any store or local agent anywhere. 

Write to us direct. Our name and guarantee on 
every genuine mattress. 





2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. . $ 8.35 All 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. . . . . 10.00 6 ft 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. . 11.70 ae 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. . . 13.35 | 372 | | 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 !bs. 15.00 ] long | | 


Made in two parts 50 cents extra. 
special prices. 


These Prices Include Express Charges 
Ostermoor & Co., 101 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 woes , Send for our 
book ** Church Cushions.” 


Accident-Proof Crib 


Special sizes at 

















THE FOSTER IDEAL CRIB 


protects the child from accident when alone. It 


does the work of a maid by day and serves as an 
annex to the mother’s bed at night. The sides 
may be raised or lowered at will. The spindles 
are but 4 inches apart. ‘The head and foot 44 inches 
high and the sides 22 inches above the high-grade, 
woven-wire spring. ‘hese dimensions are abso- 
lute proof against accidents and you, will find 
them only in the Foster Ideal Crib. ‘These cribs 
are finished in white or colors. Enterprising 
dealers sell them. If yours don't we will supply 
ou direct. In either case send for our free book- 
et, “Wide Awake Facts About Sleep.” 


FOSTER —— MANUFACTURING CO. 
Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
EAs of Famous Foster Ideal Spring Bods 


LEARN 
TO WRITE 


















a. in Your Present Position 
jelps You toa Retter Position. 
Ad. Writers are earning from §1500 
to $10,000 a year. The youngest and best 
calling in the business world to-day. 
ture. od demand. Taught successfully by Mail, 
Edw. T. Page and Sam'l A. Davis, founders of the original 
school of advertising, your sole instructors. Employers of Ad. 
Writers are en looking to our institution for available 
talent. Our presti; ges influence and facilities assure our grad- 
uates success. of particulars mailed FREE. 
PAQGQE-DAVIS q “Hulte 1674 Street, Chicago 
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| up with my right, stripping the right arm 


| antagonist and the struggle might thus be 


The next instant the gun was knocked | 
from my hand and the teeth of the cat 
fastened into my arm close up to the shoul- 
der. Probably owing to the fact that I had 
braced myself to meet the charge, the leop- | 
ard’s hind feet swung between my legs and I | 
fell forward. The leopard fell flat on its side 
with its back teward me. } 
I landed with both knees on the ribs of 
the leopard, the upper part of my body 
being between its fore arms. One of the | 
creature’s fore paws was pinned to the ground 


| by my shoulder, while the elbow of my other | 
| arm rested, so to speak, in the armpit of the | 


cat. Therefore the creature’s fore arms were 
spread apart so that its claws could only 
touch me slightly at the point of one shoul- 
der. My toes dug into the sand at the back 
of the cat, the latter’s hind legs pointing in an | 
opposite direction. In other words, the rear 
half of the cat was flat on its side, but the fore 
part of the body was twisted up so that the 
top of the shoulders and the back of the neck 
were down and the head curled up for 
action. Had I landed otherwise I should 
have been torn almost into strips before there 
was time for a second thought. This, and 
the fact that the arena of our struggle was 
sand instead of solid ground gave me the 
only possible chance to win out in the hand- 
to-claw fight with the big cat! There was not 
the slightest sensation of pain, although the 
moment the leopard struck me its jaws closed 
upon my arm close to the shoulder. 

At the same instant I grasped the crea- 
ture’s throat with my left hand. With the 
first realization that I had the slightest fight- 
ing chance for life I began to yell to the 
negro boy to bring his knife; but the poor 
fellow was so completely paralyzed with ter- 
ror that he might as well have been dead, 
even if he had heard and understood my 
words. More than likely, however, my cries 
for help were inaudible to the black because 
of the terrible growls and snarls which came 
almost continuously from the leopard. The 
greed of the great cat caused it to take my 
arm so deeply into its mouth that it passed 
beyond the creature’s sharp canines and 
came between its molars. 

I was distinctly conscious that the brute 
was sawing and grinding at my arm, and I 
was under the impression that the bone was 
being crushed, although there was no feeling 
of pain. The tensity of my muscles and the 
tightness of the grip of my left hand on the 
cat’s throat prolonged the struggle until the 
animal literally chewed my entire right arm 
for the entire distance from the shoulder to 
the hand—as every instant of the time I was 
pushing down with my left hand and pulling 


between the jaws of the cat. 

As distinctly as if calmly at work in my 
own room in the museum, I recognized the 
scientific fact that the ribs of the cat tribe are 
comparatively fragile, that my knees rested 
on the ribs of the leopard, and that if I could 
crush this delicate shield of bone my whole 
weight would rest upon the lungs of my 


ended. On the other hand, I had serious 
doubts of my own powers of endurance, and it 
seemed simply a question of relative strength 
as to which could hold out the longer. 

When the jaws of the leopard had ground 
their way down the entire length of my 
arm and were just about at my wrist, I 
forced my hand down the leopard’s throat 
as far as I could thrust it. Meantime I 
continued steadily to grind with my knees 
on the animal’s ribs and had the satisfaction 
of feeling them snap as I made one lunge 
more furious than the others. How long this 
continued I am unable to say, but it certainly 
seemed avery long time to me. With my 
right fist acting as a plug in the breathing 
pipes of the cat and my other hand gripping 
its throat, the animal’s wind was effectually 
shut off, even before I had succeeded in fully 
smashing its ribs. 

Finally, I felt a relaxation of the crea- 
ture’s muscles; its hind feet ceased for a 
moment to throw up the sand in vain strug- 
gles to secure a foothold, a slight quiver of 
the writhing body was perceptible and the 
leopard gave its last gasp. 

Staggering to my feet | made my way back 
to camp to have my wounds dressed. 

As I reclined on my bunk and looked at 
the leopard I realized that it was little short 
of a miracle to have come through a single- 
handed combat with a leopard, that had been 
wounded just enough to make it ferocious. 
My principal wounds were in my right arm 
and this was undoubtedly saved from destruc- 
tion by the rigidity of the muscles resulting 
from the intense strain and excitement. The 
healing was perfect and in the course of two 
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The Wing Piano 


Save from $100 to $200 


We make the WING PIANO and sell it ourselves. 
your home. We do not employ any agents or salesmen. When you buy the WING 
PIANO you pay the actual cost of construction and our small wholesale profit. This 
profit is small, because we sell thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores se!l no 
more than twelve to twenty pianos yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 profit on 
each. You can calculate this yourself. 


SENT ON TRIAL WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 


We will send any WING PIANO to any part of the United States on trial. We pay 
freight in advance and do not ask for any advance payment or deposit. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our 
expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk 
or expense to you. 


The Instrumental Attachment 


imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music 
written for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be played 
just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, and it cannot 
be had in any other piano, although there are several imitations of it. 


In 34 Years Over 33,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States. WING 
PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workman- 
ship or material. 


A BOOK OF INFORMATION 


about pianos, bound in cloth and containing 116 large pages, sent free on request. 
Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have it. Write for it 40-day. 


WING & SON 


218-220 East 12th St., New York 


1868—34th Year —1902 


OTHER STYLES 
TO SELECT FROM 


It goes direct from our factory to 


















weeks I was able to be out. 


225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicage, IL. 








Moving Picture Machines | 


STER EOPTICONS = ~. can make BIG 
pthc NEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. Noth affords better oppor- 
tunities for men with 
small capital We 
start you, furnishin 

complete outfits ex. 
explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 
cost. Our Enter- 
tainment Supply | 
Cata and special 

offer 
everything, semt free. 


| 
CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY | 


SSSI 


CHICKS HATCHED IN 


CORNELL INCUBATORS 


are healthy, strong soa hy Hy Gold Meda’ 
Pan-American Ex, et us tell you why 
Cornell Incubators = the best. Catalogue free. 


The Cornell Incubator Mig. Co., Dept. W, Ithaca, N. Y 
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PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


And are receiving more favorable com- 
ments to-day from an artistic standpoint 
than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 
Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan every fam- 
ily in moderate circumstances can own a 
VOSE piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and de- 
liver the piano in your house free of ex- 
pense. You can deal with us at a distant 
point the same as in Boston. Send for 
catalogue and full information. 


VOS@ & SONS PIANO CO. 


160..Boyiston Street, BOSTON 























Opera, Concert 
Vaudeville 
at Home 








The New Edison 
with 


Moulded Records 
NEW Edison Reproducer 


and the 
Douglas Mego- | 
Amplifying Horn | 


give Phonograph Results 
never before dreamed of. 








The new Reproducer is perfect. The new Records are 
louder, much clearer and more natural than any ever pro- 
duced before. Surprising Improvements. Famous Orchestra 
and Band Pieces, Operatic Selections, All Instruments, 
Voca! Solos, Trios, Quartettes, Choruses, Funny Speeches. 
Entertains young and old. Send for Catalogue K and get 
fuli information. 


10 W. 22d Street 
DOUGLAS & CO., New yore City, N.Y. 
Branch Store, 89 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


Dealers in all kinds of Talking Machine Supplies and 
Electric Candles and Novelties. 











Here is a chance for $20 in cash) 
and a $5 Columbia Zither FREE 


We have decided to offer to Tue SaTuRDAY 
EVENING Post readers who buy one of our No. 3 
Columbia Zithers by July 1, 1902, an opportunity 
to get their money back and $20, $10 or $5 besides. 
It will be a competition in which every bright 
person will be interested. You won’t have to 
bother your friends about selling something for us. 
All we want is a little brain- work, and 
the cleverest get the prizes. 




















Send to-day for full particulars 
You ought to have a Columbia Zither, 
It is welcome iu every home. Educational 
and entertaining. Can be played 
without a teacher. Our Zithers are 
world-renowned for quality of tone 
and superior workmanship. 
For information about com- 
petition, address 


THE PHONOKARP CO. 
Dept. F, 152 gs St. 
East Boston, Nass. 




















A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it."" Removes all odor of per- 
Spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
Sold everyshere or malled for 25c. Sample free. 


GERNARD MENNEN CO., 10 Orange 8t., Newark, N. J. 
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Lives of Great Men 


Among Fénelon’s Dia- 
logues des Morts isa sharp- 
tongued interview between 
the shades of Louis XI and 
Philippe de Comines. The 
King had gone on ahead; 
Comines stayed behind to 
write his sovereign’s biog- 
raphy. Louis had for 
some time been enjoying the grateful ease 
of Elysium and resting from the arduous 
labors of kingship, when newcomers began 
to bring reports of the literary achievement 
of his former subject. They said that The 
True Louis XI, by Philippe de Comines, 
told the whole story. It kept nothing back. 
All the King’s personal habits were described 
with graphic minuteness—even that ridicu- 
lous one of making up faces as he talked to 
himself. His superstitions—and he had 
some rather foolish ones— were illustrated 
by many a laughable incident. All who had 
been nearest the person of the King — barber 
and tailor among the rest — contributed their 
amusing reminiscences te this veracious biog- 
raphy. There was nothing the King had 
done in secret but was proclaimed upon the 
housetops. His entire life—every room and 
closet and bureau drawer of it—was open 
for anybody’s inspection. The book was 
having a great run. It satisfied the curious, 
furnished entertainment to laughers and 
scoffers, and pulled the King off his pedestal 
and made a man of him. Of course, these 
reports greatly disturbed his royal shadow, 
and he went down to the wharf in good sea- 
son and waited there, growing angrier all the 
time, until Comines arrived. The interview 
Fénelon describes took place immediately 
after the biographer landed. 

All this was written two hundred years ago. 
It may, however, well serve to make many a 
present-day biographer uncomfortable at the 
thought of meeting, ghost to ghost, his irate 
and vengeful victim. 

It is doubtful if the race of myth-hunting 
biographers promote the good cause of truth 
so extensively as they and we are apt to 
think. The myths that cluster about a great 
name are usually true in the larger sense of 
the word, for they are concrete expressions of 
real traits of character. If it could be proved 
that William Pitt’s last words were ‘‘ Gruel 
—more gruel,’’ and not ‘‘ My country, O my 
country! ’’ the world would not thereby draw 
nearer tothe true William Pitt. In the myth- 
ical phrase are concentrated the aims and 
purposes of a lifetime. It is the-reality that 
is false and misleading. 

We stand admiring the distant mass of 
blue with its marvelous outline. Somebody 
comes along and with contemptuous superior- 
ity says: ‘‘ That is not the true mountain at 
all. To get a correct idea of what the moun- 
tain is really like, you must go up one side 
and down the other, taking note of the crags 
and stumps and gullies and thickets. Then 
you will know something about it.’’ This 
person really thinks he is an emissary of 
truth! May not great men—like mountains 
— be seen best at a distance and in the atmos- 
phere of glory that surrounds them? The 
George Washington of the steel engravings 
and of the early biographies— an idealized, 
sublimated figure — is he not, after all, the true 
Father of his Country, patriot and soldier and 
statesman? It is the truth about our greatest 
national hero that we seek, and not the truth 
about a prosperous Virginia farmer. 

About the life of Shakespeare we know 
But, perhaps, 












| every lover of the poems and the plays con- 


| and reminiscences. 


structs for himself a truer biography of 
William Shakespeare the poet than could be 
written from journals and correspondence 
It is easily possible to 
know so much about the life of the possessor 
of genius that one’s appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of his work are hindered. I once heard 

















You get a great deal more than 
your money’s worth when you buy 
The Florsheim Shoe at the regular 
retail price, $5.00. 


It’s a custom-made shoe with the 
same quality of leather and the 
same careful benchwork as in the 
made-to-order kind at $8 to $12. 


The Florsheim Shoe is made 
over an elaborate system of ana- 
tomical foot-fitting lasts, designed 
to fit every shape of foot. 


’ 


The name ‘‘ Florsheim’’ woven 


in the strap and stamped in the 
sole of every shoe is your guide. 


Find a dealer who handles The Florsheim 
Shoe—he knows. If you don’t find one 
write us; we will send the book free— 
“The Florsheim Way of Foot Fitting ’— 
it tells about them. 
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The 
Avon 


Button Boot. 


Patent 
Leather. 





Seamless 
Calf Top. 


The Season’s 
Swell Shoe. 


Florsheim & Company, Chicago 


Get Shoe Satisfaction —it costs no more and it’s worth any cost. 
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WEBER 
PIANOS 


Admired and endorsed by Great 
Artists and the Musical Public for 
half a century; exclusively used to- 
day by the Maurice Grau Company 
during the season of Grand Opera 
in the leading cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


WAREROOMS: 


108 Fifth Avenue 266 Wabash Avenue 
New York Chicago 















I will send you a 


MUSIC BOX 


Just like cut, on 3 days’ trial. Plays 
unlimited number of tunes by circu- 
lar discs. The regular price is “a 
$45, but if you like the box 
and wish to keep it, remit $35. 
If not, return it to me and / 
will pay Sreight charges both | 
ways. It will not cost you a 
cent. I am making this low 
price in order to introduce the 
instruments. Guaranteed for one year. 
Catalogue on request. 


J. WELLNER, 905 Wainut St., Philadelphia 




















BOOKS AT } 


LIBERAL 
Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS } address MR. GRANT 
Before buying books write for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 W. 42d Street, New York 


(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


When calling, please ask for 
MR. GRANT 


\ 


PARK 





LOBO 


ENTERTAINS EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE 
For Church, Sunday-School or Home Sociables. Free tllus- 
trated Catalogue sent on application. 

Strauss Manufacturing Co., 142 W. 14th St., Dept. 17, New York 
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ZOBiNe 


You Can Play It Without Learning 
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The Musical Wonder 25c, 


Sample 
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Mace of solid brass. 








Dr. 


E. S. Johnston.’ 


Do Nt STAMMER 
You Can Be CURED 


50 Years a Stammerer 


F. B. Winston, Principal of Vailey 
Seminary, Waynesboro, Va., writes: “1 
was a severe stammerer for 50 years. 
cured in three weeks, six years ago, by Dr. 
Refers ly permission to Bishops C. D. Fossand 
C. H. Fowler, of M. E. Church; Hon. John Wanamaker, Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell and ex-Gov. Robert E. Pattison, of Philadel- 
phia, who have sent us pupils. Write for new 80-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 
033 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
8th Year| Epwin S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, 


who 


I was 





cured himself after stammering 40 years. 








Learn 





The Best 
Shorthand 


From a Shorthand Writer 


Robert Rose, official shorthand re- 
porter of last Democratic National 
Convention, will teach you at Your 
Home the same system of short- 
hand he uses. Tuition fee reason- 
able, and money refunded in case 
of dissatisfaction. Write for par- 


ticulars. ROBERT ROSE 








Suite 12, Metropolitan Bidg., Chicago 








Our NEW $5.00 

takes 100 Pictures, VIVE 
each 20 TIMES SIZE HERE 
SHOWN, at one loading. 
Send two 2-cent stamps for 
full size Photo and Art Cat- 
alog showing complete line. 


VIVE MFG. COMPANY 
DEPT. A, 


Western Springs, Il. 


cessful 





CHICAGO suburb. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence 
Instruction in Commer- 

cial Drawing, Illustrative 
Drawing, Lettering and Design, 


General Drawing. Architectural and Mec hanical 


Pers; 


ctive. Newspaper Drawing, etc. In- 


struction endorsed by leading authorities. Suc- 


studeuts. 


PRACTICAL methods. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Box 2893), Battle Creek, Mich. 





PRACTICAL Drawing tanght by 
Write for further information. 


























We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Spring Suits 
and Skirts 


EW and exclusive fashions not 

found elsewhere. roa 
field for your oe at 
all prices between $3 and $40. 
None to be had of better materials, 
more fashionably cut or better 
tailored at any price. Made to 
order from the design and sample 
you choose. 














Here are a few things shown in 
the Catalogue: 

New Suits, in attractive Styles, 
$8 up. 

Silk-Lined Suits, with a touch of 
Paris about them, lined through- 
out with taffeta silk, $15 up. 

New Skirts, in exclusive designs, 
$4 up. 

Rainy-Day Skirts, 

Attractive Wash 

Skirts, $3 up. 

Shirt-Waist Suits and 
Wash Dresses, you'll 
need one surely when 
the warm weather 
comes, 3 up. 

Ragians, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, 

Riding Habits, etc. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and latest samples; 
you will get them free by return mail. 
garment which you order therefrom does not fit 
and please you, send it back and we will refund 
your money. We want to satisfy you. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 


$5 up. 

















. 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. J 
TOASTS ” var. 
Pittenger | 


Most men dread being called 
upon to respond to a toast or 
to make an address. What 
would you not give for the 
ability to be rid of this em- 
barrassment? No need to 
give much when you can 
learn the art from this little 
book. It will tell you how to 
do it; not only that, but by 
example it will show the way. 
It is valuable not alone to 
the novice, but the experi- 


from it many suggestions. 


AND HOW TO 





LA 


By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. 


Most legal difficuities arise 
from ignorance of the minor 

ints of law. This book 
urnishes to the busy man 
and woman information on 
_ such points as are most 
ikely to arise in every-day 
affairs, and thus forestalls 
them against mental worry 
and financial loss. Not only 
is this information liberally 
given, but every point is so 
explained by means of a prac- 
tical illustration that the 
reader will not only under- 
stand the law on the subject, 
but cannot fail toremember it. 


Cloth Binding, Each 50 Cents 
Sold everywhere or mailed for the price 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
921 Arch St., Philadelphia 








were sold last year 
because they were 
a guaranteed to beac- 
Sy), curate timekeepers. 


is guaranteed to keep good time 
for one year—it runs ten years 
with good treatment —A handsome, 
accurate timepiece for the price of ordinary 
repairs. 
For sale by 25,000 dealers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Our book tells about this and all our other 
Sor t— tt's free. Address Dept. 21. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & _— 
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a good woman say that since reading the story 
of George Eliot’s life she had ceased caring to 
read her novels. The published details of 
Shelley’s domestic history and of Coleridge’s 
slavery to opium, and of the multitudinous 
amours of Robert Burns, have served to 
decrease the enjoyment of many readers in 
the puetry of these three men. 

Lord Rosebery’s plan for a board of censors 
of biography is excellent so far as it goes. 
These censors ought, so he thinks, to decide 
what persons are important enough to be 
written about and also how extended the 
biographies shall be — whether one or two or 
three volumes. But thisisnotenough. The 
censors should insist that nothing be pub- 
lished about a man of genius that does not 
help the world better to understand and 
appreciate his work. Mere curiosity should 
be left to fatten on the gossip of the neigh- 
borhood. They should also insist that in 
cases where the biographer exhibits his sub- 
ject, ‘‘ wart and all,’’ he should never show 
the wart under a microscope. 

—Arthur J. Roberts. 


Why Linn Quit the Newspaper 


Mr. James Weber Linn, whose novel, The 
Second Generation, a story of newspaper life 
and political corruption in Chicago, has 
brought him into public comment inthe West, 
is a nephew of Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House. 

How this young author came to quit news- 
paper work is an interesting story. 

He secured a position on the staff of a 
Chicago daily immediately on leaving college. 
All went well until one night, about three 
months after he took up the life of a reporter, 
when the city editor assigned him to make a 
midnight call at a home where the head of 


| the household, a prominent man, had com- 


| girl,’’ were the parting instructions. 


| 


enced speaker will gather | 


KEEP OUT OF IT) 








mitted suicide. 

“* Get a good talk out of the wife and the 
As Linn 
approached the house he was overcome by a 
sense of the intrusiveness of his mission. 
Suddenly the glamour and charm of news- 
paper work vanished. In vain he attempted 
to force himself to go up the steps of the 
house. Thetraditional incentive of the news- 
paper office, the argument that he must not 
‘fall down’’ on his assignment, failed to 
stimulate his interest or his courage, and the 
longer he stood staring at the black streamer 
of crape that fluttered from the door the 
greater became his repugnance for his dis- 
agreeable task. 

Finally he turned on his heel, took a car 
back to the office, and handed in his resigna- 
tion with the explanation that some other man 
would have to get that interview. This epi- 
sode ended his newspaper experience and he 
soon secured a position as an instructor in 
rhetoric in the University of Chicago, where 
he is still engaged. 

Mr. Linn’s book was written in six weeks 
while spending a vacation in Europe. His 
success affords another example of the fact 
that much of the literature of the day is being 
made by the young, for he is only twenty-five 
years of age. 


It seems so natural for newspaper 
men who write novels to drift into novels of 
political life, that one need not be surprised 
to learn that The Opponents, the new book 
by Mr. Harrison Robertson, author of Red 
Blood and Blue, and The Inlander, is a story 
dealing with political conditions in the fas- 
cinating Blue Grass country. 


Some people may believe, from 
the fact that one of the new spring books, 
The Great Oil Syndicate, by ‘‘J. P. M.,’’ 
deals with multimillionaires and with stock 
operations, that the author is a Wall Street 
man, and they will Jook curiously at these 
familiar initials, suggesting, as they do, the 
central figure in our finance; but, as a matter 
of fact, ‘‘ J. P. M.’’ is the J. P. Mowbray who 
wrote A Journey to Nature and The Making 
of a Country Home, subjects a long way re- 
moved from the madding crowd of the stock 
exchange. 


There has recently been a marked 
Dickens revival in England, and two or three 
new editions of the famous novelist have been 
brought out. A new edition, in thirty vol- 
umes, is shortly to be published on this side of 
the water by the Harpers, and it is a curious 
fact to note that it was in New York City, 
exactly fifty years ago (1852), that Thackeray 
first delivered the lecture in which he said: 
‘*T believe that Mr. Dickens’ readers are even 
more numerous than they have ever been 
since his unrivaled pen began to delight the 
world with its humor.’’ 
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HE duties of Business or Professional life 

should not be permitted to dwarf the mind’s 
interest in the world’s thoughts and doings of 
the past and present. Gladstone never gave up 
his study of Greek and Latin; A. T. Stewart 
found the classics a source of inspiring pleas- 
ure; Jay Gould, to the world a hard man of 


Expert Collaborator. 


And a Committee of Fifteen 
Eminent Specialists. 








business, found recreation in reading the works 
of the great authors and thinkers. Busy as they were, these men never 
ceased to keep in close touch with the world’s great minds, for they appreciated 
the practical benefits to be derived from such intimacy. 





. 
Classic and Popular Lectures 
One of the most prominent features making “ Modern Eloquence” a work without precedent or 
peer is the wide field of modern thought, action and achievement, which it covers, both in sub- 
ject ont in manner of treatment. The great problems of the day, and of the recent past, are 


treated b y master minds. 
“Modern Eloquence” places before the reader a// sides of a question. It confines itself to no part 
of a problem, to no favorite view of life, men or events. Itis discoursive. As an instance, in one of 


the Three V olumes devoted to Great Lectures, we have Kuskin’s “‘ Work and the Higher Life,” 
in which he lays down the distinctions between the rich and poor, and the power held over those who 
are earning wealth by those who already possess it, and use it only to gain more 

In the same volume we have Hillis’ lecture on Ruskin, which he introduces by saying, “Amon 
the heroic souls who have sought to recover the lost paradise and recapture the glory of an undefil 
and bless world stands John Ruskin, oft an apostle of gentle words that heal li ike medicines, 
and sometimes a prophet of Elijah-like sternness and grandeur, consuming man’s sins with 
words of flame.” 

On the same topic, and from entirely different viewpoints, we have Lodge, Spencer, Stedman, 
Ewing and Froude. 

Again on the Colonial problem, we have the voices of a dozen great men. The list includes our 
lamented President McKinley and William Jennings Bryan, who draw exactly opposite conclusions. 
Former President Harrison, whose view is that of the greatest constitutional lawyer of our day, and 
Senator Hoar, representing the Republican opposition to expansion, discuss the subject in virile words 
Senator Beveridge, whose ideas are fresh from a tour of the Philippines, gives us his best thought. 
President Roosevelt aud James M. Beck discuss the same topic dispassionately and hopefully — 
squarely on the basis of manifest destiny — brushing aside sentimental considerations. 

he relations of England and America are discussed to a greater or less extent by twenty different 
speakers and lecturers, each from his own peculiar view, environment and research. We have as 
many speakers on the Constitution of the United States. Commerce, Literature, Diplomacy, Art, 
Music, Economics, Religion, History, Journalism, Education, Medicine, Law and the Sciences are 
discussed, pro and con, by the foremost specialists—masters of their subjects — whose spoken 
thoughts on their chosen topics (which have been reduced to type in most instances for the first 
time) enrich literature for the present generation and for those to come. 

There momentous questions and topics are not decided for the reader — all the facts, all the argu- 
ments on all sides are presented for the reader to accept or reject — to be convinced — or to strengthen 
a conviction already formed. 

s Major Pond, of Lyceum Bureau fame, well says in his “‘ Memories of the Lyceum,” “ Public 
speech in this country and Great Britain stands for ability, genius, education, reform and entertain- 
ment. On our platforms the greatest readers, orators and thinkers have stood, and reform has found 
her noblest advocates, literature her finest expression, progress her bravest pleaders, and humor its 
happiest translations. The utterances of the platform are not only historic, but educative and 
inspiring, and intense with the genius of great things.” 





After-Dinner Speeches 


In the preparation of these three volumes more 
than three thousand A fter- Dinner Speeches were 
examined, and only the best admitted. Those 
that are included represent a final sifting —“ The 
survival of the fittest” in the contest of wit, 
common-sense and power to entertain. As units 
they represent, also, most diverse interests and 
poiuts of view, while collectively they stand for 
the modern and cosmopolitan world of affairs. 

Students say that Roman history does not por- 
tray the life and civilization of Rome so clearly 
as do the fragmentary, colloquial and sometimes 
inelegant “quips and quirks” of Petronius, 
Probably this is because the latter is a direct re- 
flection of the thoughts and customs, while the 


former is merely dissertation and philosophizing. 

The happy turning of a point from the sublime 
to the ridiculous has earned fame in a trice for 
many men. Asa matter of fact, a man may tell 
closer truths in jest than in earnest. He can get 
nearer to things as they are by parable than by 
sermon. ‘Thus, from various sources and oppor- 
tunities of observation we have in “ Modern 
Eloquence” three hundred of the greatest after- 
dinner speeches, by such men as Joseph ‘H. 
Choate, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Chauncey M. 
Depew, Henry Ward cher, Mark ‘I'wain, 
Henry W. Grady, and a large number of others, 
the whole making up the multiform, bright- 
colored kaleidoscope of modern life. 





Great Addresses 


These three volumes are distinctively a selec- 
tion of the masterpieces of those who contribute. 
No work ever published contains more that time 
will approve as worthy and classic in our litera- 
ture. We have, with fine, broad view, the 
addresses made by our greatest men on occasions 
which called forth their greatest efforts. The 
range of topics is as wide as human interest. A 
Cardinal of the Catholic Church, with impartial 
| en speaks on “ The Persecution of the 

Jews.” The South is not only lauded by herown 


sons, but by the sons of men who a few years 
ago were at war with her. The manufacturer, 
the business man, the professional man, and the 
educator, all discuss from a high plane of ethics 
and principle and vast experience the questions of 
their callings. 

Here are Austin, Bancroft, Blaine, Hay, Hillis, 
Irving, Longfellow, McKinley, Roosevelt 
Olney,” Mabie, Webster and Watterson, and 
many others, each one a host in himself, and 
each on a topic of intense interest. 





Anecdote, Reminiscence, Repartee 


This tenth volume stands alone and superb 
among the ten volumes of the set. This volume 
is compiled from exclusive sources to which only 
men in the positions of the Editor-in-Chief and 
his associates could have access. Here are fine 
stories for the clergyman, statesman, diplomat, 


banker, business man, physician —in fact, for 
men in all callings and in every walk in 
life. There is an Analytical, Subject and 
Concordance Index, so that it is possible 
to refer instantly to any speaker, topic, 
time or place. 








The Auditor-General of Michigan says: 


“The forward movements of the world, in thought and deed and action, 
are eloquently portrayed in the pages of Modern Eloquence. At one’s own fire- 
side, or in the libraries of our own homes, we are able to summon as companions 
the greatest speakers, actors, statesmen, soldiers and writers who have been 
the wae forceful participants in the thinking and doing of the modern 
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@RPERING BY MAIL—Wherever we have no local 
agent we sell by mail, and guarantee a perfect fit. 
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tomical lasts. Our shoes require no “ breaking in. 
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Makes an average of 35 miles an hour over most any sort 
. of road without effort and with 


PERFECT SAFETY 


. The Mitchell is a Bicycle Automobile built for one: 


is 
always under perfect control ; as simple in operating as an 
ordinary wheel. It is built for wear and tear and not for a 
4 toy, and is FULLY GUARANTEED. Information 
sent free. Manufactured only by 
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|'Odd Things About 
ing 


Army Audit 








By General Charles Hing 
HEN a Member of Congress travels, 
even though he be possessor of a pass, 


y y he charges the Government twenty 


cents a mile for expenses and gets it. The 
Representative from the outlying district of 
Hawaii, for instance, traversed some five 
thousand odd miles between Honolulu and 
Washington, and the papers told us that Uncle 
Sam was taxed a round $1000 to reimburse the 
gentleman. Cases have occurred where mem- 
bers of the House, sent from Washington to 
investigate something on the Hudson, let us 
say, have demanded that their mileage be 
computed and paid them from and to some dis- 
tant home instead of from and to the capital. 
Let it not be inferred from this that the 
Congressman is reckless of the people’s | 
money. Far from it. He knows well how | 
and where to economize. He takes it out of | 
some other of Uncle Sam’s servants and the 
army is the favorite field for his cheeseparing. 
A Major-General, for example, ordered to 
proceed from Washington post-haste to any | 
point within our limits, buys his ticket like | 
any other good citizen, and, when he reaches 
his destination, Congress permits him to col- 
lect four cents a mile to cover costs, but sur- 
rounds the privilege with a series of safe- 
guards to prevent Uncle Sam’s being imposed 
upon by, at least, his martial retainers. | 
In the first place, if any portion of the route 
was traveled on a pass the officer can charge 
nothing, and his outlay for dining, parlor or | 
sleeping car, porterage, etc., is a dead loss. 
If he has traveled over roads indebted to the 
Government (as for a long time was the Union 
Pacific) or any one of the many ‘‘ bond-aided’”’ 
lines leased by some of the big transcontinen- 
tal companies, he cannot recover a cent for a 
single mile. He must apply to the Quarter- 
master’s department beforehand for a “* trans- 
portation request,’’ and hand that to the con- 
ductor in lieu of a ticket. 
| There is no great trouble about this so long 
as there is a clear stretch of several hundred 
miles, like that from San Francisco to 
| Ogden, Utah, over which the Government 
holds the right to issue transportation, but the 
rival trunk-lines that connect Omaha with 
Chicago, as a sample, are very largely made 
| up of sections scattered all over Iowa and 
IHinois that were ‘* bond-aided ”’ when built, 
and seem still to be indebted to the Govern- 
ment. Then the officer has a comical time of 
it. There is an official termed the Auditor of 
the War Department who has a force of clerks 
at his command whose business it is to check 
over the accounts of every officer in the serv- 
ice and chip off a few dollars here, there and 
almost everywhere, pronounce them “‘ dis- 
allowed,’’ and require the officer to refund. 
Let me illustrate. I was ordered two sum- 
mers ago to proceed from San Francisco to 
Chicago. The Adjutant-General added his 
certificate to the order that ‘‘ the travel was 
necessary for the public service,’’ which meant 
that Uncle Sam paid the fare by the ‘* shortest 
usually traveled route.’’ The Quartermaster 
at San Francisco gave me his transportation 
request to carry me as far as Ogden, at which 
point I bought a railway ticket to Chicago, 
and, arriving there, presented a copy of my | 
order to the Chief Paymaster, whose clerk | 
made out a mileage account covering the dis- | 
tance from Ogden to Chicago, and a check 
for the amount due me at four cents a mile. 
Long months afterward came a letter from 
the Paymaster-General saying that the Audi- 
tor demanded that I refund so many dollars 
for mileage between Council Bluffs and Des 
Moines, and so many more for mileage 
between Marshall and Marion, etc. Now, | 
| these “‘ stretches ’’ are not on the same line at | 
all—one is on the Rock Island, the other on 
the Northwestern—and to carry out the | 
Auditor’s idea I should have left my sleeper | 
| on the Rock Island at midnight at Des agar f 
| stayed over there until a cross-country train | 
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25,000 New Words 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph. D., LL.D. 
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Have You Read 
the latest successful novel by 
Anna Katharine Green, author 
of the famous ‘‘ Leavenworth 
Case’’?? All of the fascina- 
tion, the illusion, the narrative 
charm, the ingenuity of Miss 
Green’s best work appear in 


One of 
My Sons 


‘¢Brilliant,’’ ‘‘clever,’’ ‘‘captiva- | 
ting,’’ ‘‘ingenious,’”’ and all such 
adjectives are applied to it by the 
reviewers. Do not fail to read the 
book. It is pure, healthy and 
sustained enjoyment. Price $1.50. 
Illustrated. 
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left next day, which would carry me to the 


| Northwestern road, waited there for the next 


east-bound train that would take me by way 


| of Marshall and Marion, and when arrived at 
| Marion, in order to be consistent, should have 


there studied up other ‘‘ bond-aided’’ patches 


| on the Burlington, the Great Western, the 


C. M. & St. P., etc., and so spent several 


| days, perhaps, of valuable time hunting for 


trains over lines whereon the United States 
had a lien. 
I ventured to point out all this to the Pay- 


| master-General, and he must have said some- 


thing strenuous to the Auditor, for presently 
back came a missive amending the decision 
so far as requiring me to refund for Marshall 
and Marion, but the other and bigger stoppage 
held good. Some of the Auditor’s decisions, 
however, are stunners. The rule seems to be, 
“* Where there’s a doubt, reasonable or unrea- 
sonable, stop the amount against the officer’s 
pay and let him fight for it.’’ 

Here’sacase. In November,’71, I received 
orders from the Adjutant-General of the army 


to report without delay to Major-General | 


Emory for duty as aide-de-camp. General 
Emory had just been ordered to New Orleans 


| to the command of the Department of the 


Gulf. I left my troop near Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, forthwith, joined the General at 
Fort McPherson, Nebraska, and accompanied 
him via Louisville, where he was to consult 
the division commander, General Halleck, 
and thence to his new station. Long years 


| afterward I was amazed to have a big block 


of my pay stopped against me for “‘ absence | 


” 


without leave in November, 1871, 


| -was never guilty of in my life. 








And this was the Auditor’s explanation. 
General Emory did not assume command at 
New Orleans until November 28, therefore, 
according to the Auditor, he was not entitled 
to an aide-de-camp, therefore the aide-de- 


camp who had reported to him without delay, | 
as ordered, was technically absent without | 


leave from his proper station. The fight on 


athing I | 


that decision was prompt, sharp and decisive. | 


The Auditor had to take back the allegation 


of absence without leave, and consequent | 
stoppage of pay, but I had to refund the pay | 


received for duty as aide-de-camp prior to 
November 28. 


Aside from the money at stake, all these | 


fights cost much in time, temper and nervous 


wear and tear; yet hosts of officers have had | 


experiences more absurd than mine. 


One of the most unique is told of the late | 


General Poe, of the Engineer Corps. I give 
it as given to me. He was in charge of river 
and harbor improvements along the shores of 
Erie and Huron. A fire broke out one day 
among some sheds on the breakwater. A 
schooner laden with explosives for blasting 
purposes lay close alongside. If the fire 
reached that schooner there would be an ex- 
plosion that would shake the city of Cleveland 
about the ears of the burghers, so not a second 
was to be lost. Poe sprang on a tug whose 
captain was daring enough to make the at- 
tempt, tackled on to the schooner, towed her 
out of harm’s way in the nick of time, paid 
the captain a fair price for his invaluable 
service, and had the whole thing “ dis- 
allowed’’ by the Auditor. Why? Because 
he hadn’t ‘‘ advertised for proposals’’ so that 
the contract could be awarded the lowest 
bidder. 

They are said to be just as amusing in 
England. Army officers traveling under or- 


ders of John Bull submit an expense account | 


at the end of the journey, and are presumably 
reimbursed. On the account of a certain 


subaltern appeared the item ‘‘ Porter—6d.’’ | 


The Auditor disallowed it with the caustic 
remark that the Government didn’t propose 
to pay for malt liquor consumed by its officers. 


| The victim replied that it wasn’t sixpence for 


drink but for the man who carried his luggage. 
The Auditor promptly responded that in 


that event the charge should have been for | 


” 


‘‘ porterage,’’ as the subaltern should have 


| had sense enough to know, and was then 


properly amazed when the young officer’s 
next account contained an item — ‘‘ Cabbage 
— 3s. 6d.”’ 

‘“What’s the meaning of this charge for 
vegetables? ’’ demanded the War Office. 

‘**T wasn’t vegetables, but a four-wheeler,’’ 
replied the victim. ‘‘ You said it shouldn't 
be porter but porterage, and so I supposed 
cab should be cabbage;’’ and the Auditor 


refers to that episode as a specimen of sub- | 


altern stupidity. Some of us thought the 


| laugh was on the other side. 


Since the above was written Congress has, in 


| part, seen the error of its ways, and now gives 


seven cents a mile over ordinary roads and four 
cents over “land 


on duty, but fails to help those who were victims 
of the cheeseparing policy of the past. 


rant "’ or “‘ bond-aided "' roads. | 
This is measurable comfort to army officers now | 


| 
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Men's Hat No. 1 
In Soft, Rough Finish. 


Colors: 
Gray Mix, Black Mix, Brown Mix. 


A 50c Hat and a $1.00 Hat 


For Man or Boy 

Sent by mail to any address upon receipt of price in 
cash, postal note or stamps. We make these hats in 
two grades: 50 cents and $1.00, We guarantee satis- 
faction or hat can be returned and money refunded. 
Our reference is the First National Bank of Middle 
Try one: we know it will suit you. In 
ordering give head size, color and number desired. 


Middictown Hat Co., 66 Mill St., Middletown, 4S. Y. 





Boys’ Hat No. 4 
In Soft, Rough Finish. 
Colors: 
Gray Mix, Black Mix, Brown M 
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One dollar is all! 


A single Dollar (if you act at once) is all it will cost you to 


% = . «. \y 


We’ve a pamphlet, prepared by the publishers of the history, 
which tells just what the work is, how it came to be written, and 
the sort of readers it aims to entertain and interest. 
pamphlet also contains specimens of the illustrations and text 
pages, and if you’re interested, and mail us the coupon, 
we'll send it to you free of cost. 


Reading that pamphlet will settle in your mind, 
once for all, whether you need the history or not; 2) 
and you’d best settle it now, for this is our last 
advertisement of Ridpath’s Historyat HALF PRICE. 


secure possession of RIDPATH’S History of the World. A 
great big set of 9 Royal Octavo volumes with 4000 illustrations, 
and many maps and color plates. 
payments of $2 each. 


The rest you pay in monthly 


ag 


= m4 


Your Last Chance! 


F you'd like to own the best World’s History in existence,—a history that’s 
as interesting as a story-book and almost as reliable as the law of 
gravitation,—send for the free prospectus and specimen-page book 

to-day, using the coupon in the corner. 













This 


ple-page book, 
containin speci- 
mens of the Race 
Charts, Chronological 
Charts, Colored Race- 
Type Plates. Engravings, 
Photo-Engravings, Tint- 
Block Color-Plates, Text- 
Pages, etc. I would like also 
such material and information as 
you can sead to assist me in finding 
out just what the history is and whether 
or not it will suit me to get it on the little- 
payment plan. S. &. 


Name . péstennacnniipabindiid a 
Addreaa 
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perpetual 
Seast 
of 
nectared 
sweets.’’ 
—Milton. 











Sugar N 
Wafers 











A never-ending feast 
of flavors 
as delicate as 
the 
flowers’ fragrance, 
as delicious as 
the 
sun-kissed fruit 







Made in many flavors, 
Each flavor sealed in 
@ separate tin. 


National Biscuit 
Compan 












































































A TRIAL FREE § 
The most useful and labor- 4 
saving device ever applied 
to a Bicycle. We will attach 
~ oo png. anes for A 50. ood Ce forfree 
‘vial offer complete Catalogue 
of Bicycles and Sundries. 


SUTCLIFFE & CO., Louisville, Ky. 

















The Serious Side 
of Eugene Field 


As shown in His 
Personal Letters 


By George H. Yenowine 














COPYRIGHT, 1895, BY VAN LAUN & MIROSKY, CHICAGO 


EUGENE FIELD. HIS LAST PICTURE, 
TAKEN A FEW DAYS BEFORE HIS DEATH 


HE late Eugene Field, as a letter-writer, 

- is known to the public only as frolic- 
some and witty, but with his intimate | 

friends and his family he was a diligent and 
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delightful correspondent. The few letters 
that have been made public before and since 
his death are mostly what he called ‘‘ com- 
ics’’—humorous but highly ornate epistles 
concerning his salary and work, or notes con- 
veying fictitious information to intimate 
friends or passing strangers, just as the fancy 
happetied to strike him. 

He was a very rapid writer and scarcely 
ever made a change, erasure or addition in 
his newspaper copy. He was very fond of 
expensive paper and used only the finest steel 
pens and the blackest ink, and he had no 
patience with badly written letters. His 
information was encyclopedic and his writ- 
ing as perfect and regular as copperplate, and 
his personal letters were generally on small 
sheets of fine note-paper. Such letters were 
as dainty as a schoolgirl’s and as artistic in 
general appearance as an illuminated missal. 





Inks of Six Colors for His Writing 


He took great pride in his manuscript and 
it was always prepared with great care. 
Every sheet sent to the printers bore this 
familiar lead-pencil inscription: ‘‘ Do not 
soil; return to E. F.’’ He did most of his 
writing at home in his den, sitting at (or, 
more properly speaking, partiy on) a small 
flat table. He would tilt back his chair and 
rest his long legs across one corner of the 
table, and ali of his writing was done in 
this position, on a writing pad held in his 
lap! On the table rested his inks, and in 
addition to the black there were always small 
bottles of green, blue, red, orange and purple. 
These were used merely for ornamental. pur- 
poses, and it was his delight to illuminate the 
first few words, or all of the initial letters, of 
his manuscript, often adding a little drawing 
or two as a finishing touch. 

When Mr. Field discovered any one who 
preserved his letters or manuscript he was 
immensely pleased. In a letter to one of his 
little children, away at school, many years 
before his death, he made this reference to his 
books and letters: 

I hope you are taking good care of the 
book of stories I sent you at Christmas time. 
That book will be wortha great deal of money 
sometime. And the book that is given by the 
author to the person to whom it is dedicated 
is, of course, much more valuable than any 
other of its kind. You shouki keep all the 
letters I write to you. When I am gone they 
will perhaps be a comfort to you as serving to 
remind you that your father loved you so 
tenderly. The letters I had received from 
my father while I was at school all burned up 
in a hotel fire at Galesburg. That was a loss 
never to be repaired. 


He felt great aversion to his letters falling 
into the hands of strangers. One time he saw 
the advertisement of some particularly valu- 
able old books offered for sale by an Eastern 
book dealer. He wrote an order and chuckled 
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appetite is jaded 


States east of the Mississippi. 








Invalids 


appreciate a dainty 
package and a perfect 
Wine Jelly when the 


THE WINE JELLY put up under direction of Messrs. 

J. & G. Cox, Limited, of Edinburgh, at the Magasin 
de Luxe, Windsor Arcade, Fifth Avenue and Forty-Sixth 
Street, New York, is made from Cox’s Gelatine, high-grade 
sherry wine, sugar and spices, fresh country eggs, etc.—zof 
for profit, but to indicate what can be made from Cox's 
Gelatine under proper conditions and Messrs. Cox's formula. 


This Perfect Jelly is Now For Sale in New York 


by Messrs. Acker, Merrall & Condit; Charles & Co.; Caswell, 
Massey & Co.; Hicks & Son; Robertson & Brother; William 
Simpson; Charles Otten; Martin & Co.,and many others, and 
will soon be available in other cities. Pending distribution, a note 
addressed to Magasin de Luxe (as above), accompanied by one 
dollar and card of donor, will receive prompt attention, and a 
package will be forwarded, charges paid, to any part of the United 


CHICAGO: Rockwood Brothers Company. 
PITTSBURGH: George K. Stevenson & Co. 


5” The Jelly is especially appropriate for transatlantic travelers. 
Orders addressed to any of above-named parties will be sent to steamers 1] 
by special delivery, or will be included in baskets of fruit. 




















The Year 1847 


was amemorable one, in- 
asmuch as at that time 
Rogers Bros. first intro- 
ducedand sold their elec- 
tro- silver plated spoons, 
and to-day that year is 
a part of the trademark 
appearing on the original 
and genuine 


Spoons, Forks, etc. 


With their great success 
has comea host of cheap 
imitations, so that unless 
you observe the trade- 
mark closely, you are 
likely to receive a cheap 
and unsatisfactory sub- 
stitute in place of “ Sil- 
ver Plate that Wears.” 
Send for illustrated cata- 
logue No. L. 

MERIDEN BRITANSIA €0. 
(international Silver Co. 
Successor), 
MERIDEN, CUNN. 


Our “1847 Bros.” 
goods are sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. 











30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


onthiscompletelittle 60-egg incubator. Three 
walls, safety lamp, a perfect regulating 
HAWKEYE JR. INCUBATOR. Price $7.50. 
Our new catal e (oll = cover) is now 
ready. Send for booklet anc 

scription to leading poultry journal, 10 cents. 











a year’s sub- 
Hawkeye Ineubater Co., Dept. 24, Newton, Ia. 


Cash or Exchange for Real Estate 


Tell me what you want and I will find it in ex- 
change for what you have. My system is economic 
and effective. Write to-day. 


GEO. W. READ, Offices 909, R.G. Dun Bldg., Buffalo 














$10 Typewriter 


was the making of Jones’ busi- 
ness. It gave him up-to-date 
letters at a price he could afford. 
Now he has a private office, Why 
not own one yourself? 37,000 
AMERICANS in use. Catalogue 
containing special trial offer and 
sample of work free if you men- 
tion THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. Be sure you do this before 
paying a higher price. 


The American Typewriter Co., 264 Broadway, New York City 





Your dentist has already told you to use me 









hold it. 
brush. 


Sotp ONLy In A YELLOw Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 

in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. 

‘This means much to cleanly persons —t 

Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 26c. Children’s 25c. 
Send for free booklet “Tooth Truths.” 

Florence Mfg. Co., 2 Pine St., Florence, Hass. 


Hole in handle and hook to 
he only ones who like our 
By mail or at dealers’. 
























Latest Model — Colonial Renaissance. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


ger large pictures, showing in detail 

the chaste and refined designs of our 
latest models, send for our new catalogue. 
We make pianos of but one quality — the 
highest ; better cannot be made. 


HOW TO BUY. Wherever in the United States no 


ees eAler sells them we send Ivers & 
Pond Pianos on trial at our risk. the piano fails to 
lease, it returns at our expense for railway freights 
ways. Distance makes no difference. Shall we send 

you our catalogue (free), quote lowest prices and ex- 
plain our unique easy pay plans? ‘Then write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 103 Beyisten St., Besien, Mass. 


IVERJOHNSON 


BIGYCLES have 


won distinction. 



















CATALOGUES 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 


FITCHBURG, MASS.U.SA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 99 CHAMBERS ST. 
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RIDE THE RESTFUL 


Racycle 


RIGID 
REASONABLE 
RADICALLY RIGHT 
Research Reinforces Racycle’s Reputa- 
tion. Riders Remember RACYCLE 


Reduced Rates to Resi- 
dent Representatives. 
Request Rates and Re- 
prints of Royal Racycles. 


MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. 
COMPANY 
Middletown, O. 

























PROFITS brie jams Same 


nm Outfits, 
Key Tag and Pocket Book with Special $1000.00 Accident 
Health Insurance Policy. 


COMMERCIAL REGISTRY CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





| to himself when he showed it to me. 
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It was 
beautifully written, with illuminated letters 
and a little drawing of an old book-shop on 
one corner of the margin. 

“IT thought I’d tickle the vanity of this old 
skinflint,’’ he laughingly explained, ‘‘ and 
I’ll bet he will not only sell me these books | 
*way under price but will keep this letter to | 
show to his grandchildren.’’ 

The order was sent, but somehow the 
scheme did not work. The books came— at 
full list price—and in a month’s time the 
mails brought a new catalogue—and to Mr. 


| Field’s utter disgust he saw, as big as life, 


under the head of ‘‘ Manuscript Letters,’’ this 
special offer: 

A magnificently engrossed letter from 
Eugene Field, ordering a lot of books—A 
big bargain at $4.50. | 

That was his first and last attempt to con- 
vert a professional ‘‘ second-hand literary 
dealer.’ 

In a letter written from Mr. Field’s home, 
Buena Park, Chicago, two years before his 
death, he gave the history of some of his best- 
known verses: 


My Dutch Lullaby was written one night in 
the spring of 1889. The little story occurred 
to me as I was riding home on the street-car. 
I had determined to write a series of lulla- 
bies and had be- 
gun one which I 
meant to entitle 
A Dutch Lullaby: 
this I elaborated 
subsequently 
into the bit of 
verse entitled 
Nightfall in Dord- 
recht. When the 
namesof Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod 
occurred sud- 
denly to me I 
abandoned the 
windmill story 
and took up with 
the wooden shoe. I sat up in bed and wrote 
out the lullaby as it now appears, with the 
exception that I first wrote 

“Into a sea of blue,” 
and this line I changed next morning to 
“Into asea of dew.” 

My Little Boy Blue was written (1889), within 
the space of two hours, in the Record office, 
and to fill an order from the America. The 
name of Little Boy Blue came to me while I 
wauted a rhyme for the seventh line of the 
first stanza. 

My verses, To a Usurper, are actually 
addressed to my son Frederick, who as a 
little boy used to say that when he grew up he 
was going to marry his mother. 

The Dead Babe was written (1893) one 
evening while my infant son lay at the point 
of death. 

Our Two Opinions was written (1889) to 
prove to a friend that I could make a fair imi- 
tation of James Whitcomb Riley’s style. 

My wife’s favorite of my verse is The Song 
of Luddy-Dud, a fragment inspired by our 


EUGENE FIELD 
DRAWN BY HIMSELF 


baby boy. Similarly inspired was Garden 
and Cradle. 
Buttercup, Poppy, Forget-me-not was 


written (1891) upon the anniversary of my 
oldest boy’s death. The allusion in the last 
stanza of the dedication of With Trumpet 
and Drum is to this beloved child. 

My Jewish Lullaby was written at Carlsbad, 
and was inspired by the sight of a weary- 
looking Jewess nursing her babe in the high- 
way. 

With the money I got for my verses, Apple- 
Pie and Cheese, I bought my folio Chaucer 
of 1598. 

A natural elocutionist and a born actor, few | 
men had the stage presence that Mr. Field | 
possessed. And yet he was never free from 
stage fright, and always regarded his public 
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a week or ten days. 


little payment plan. 
this chance go by. Z®-Send the 
for examination, express prepaid. 
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Shakespearean library. 
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The University Society 








MRS. EUGENE FIELD AND CHILDREN 


R 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


3 Shakespeare Club 
Closing’! 


Last Opportunity to Secure the 
Best ShaKespeare at Half-Price 


This is the last announcement of our half-price Shakespeare Club. There are only a 
small number of sets remaining unsold, and it is certain that they will be disposed of in 
When they are sold there will be no more sets at our disposal at 
half-price for introductory purposes, and the price will positively be advanced. 
This is the last chance to secure the best edition of Shakespeare at half-price and on the 
No lover of Shakespeare, no student or general reader, should let 
coupon to-day and the set will be forwarded to you 





Sets in 13 Handsome Volumes, 7000 pages. 


The New International Edition 


This edition of Shakespeare stands based on three centuries of searching criticism. 
It indicates the high-water mark of Shakespearean scholarship. 
Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the standard text of Shakespeare. 
this text have been added Prefaces; copious Critical Comments taken from the 
works of great Shakespearean scholars; full Glossaries defining every difficult word; 
Explanatory and Critical Notes, which make clear every obscure passage. 
are over 200 Hlustrations, many of them being full-page chromatic plates in 
colors and photogravures on Japan vellum. 
Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of Shakespeare's 
genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen and Thomas Spencer Baynes. 
Works are given complete, including the Sonnets and Poems. 
elegantly bound in cloth or half-leather, stamped in gold. 


Entire Sets Sent on Approval 


We are so confident that this edition will please the most exacting buyer that 
we are willing to send complete sets for examination. 
necessary if you wish to obtain a set before the advance in price. 
present prices a set of this edition is a rare book bargain. 
prices are $22.00 for a set in half-leather, and $18.00 for a set in 
cloth— about one-half the regular subscription prices. You may pay 
in little payments of $1.00amonth. The Coupon will bring you a set 
for examination (express prepaid by us), and if not satisfactory 
it may be returned at our expense without costing you a cent. 


We will send free with each set of this edition a 
complete Topical Index to Shakespeare’s plays (form- 
ing one volume) and a Plan of Study for each play, containing study 
questions. The Index Volume is in every way equal to a Concord- 

ance, and no Concordance can be purchased for less than $6.00. 
The Method of Study for each play is invaluable to students. 


Beautiful Specimen Pages Sent on Request. 


‘ 
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Size of Volumes, 8x5% inches 


It contains the famous 
To 
There 
Included with the set is a complete 
Shakespeare’s 


The volumes are 
A set is a complete 

















But prompt action is 
At the 
The special 


The 
University 
Society 


78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Please send me on 

approval, prepaid, a set 
of The New International 
Shakespeare, in half-leather, 

with Index and Method of 
Study. If satisfactory I agree to 

pay $1 within 5 days and $1 per 
month thereafter for 21 months; if 
not satisfactory I agree to return 
them within 5 days. 


NAME. .ccccrcccsecosccveccesovececes 

GOVE cccvccvccccsseoccescecesccoseces 

S. E. P, 3-22. CEB. ccc cccccccccccccoves 
In ordering cloth change 21 months to IT months. 


Post is mentioned, 





Not necessary to send coupon if The Saturday wee? 




























Conservative 
Men 


do not care to experiment in 
collars. If they will select a 
suitable shape and height of 
the Helmet Brand they can 
rely on undtformity of com- 
fort and wearing qualities. 
We do not make freakish 
collars. Our styles—either 
standard or the very latest — 
are founded on good taste 
At all dealers, 2 for 25c.; if 
unable to find them send to us. 
Complete Style Book and 
Correct Dress Chart FREE. 


Dept. S Troy, N.Y. 











For Those Who 
Want the Best 


Experience and critical discernment add empha- 
i sis to our claims for the ** Recreation Launch."’ 
| In grace and beauty of design, in thoroughness 
of construction and finish, in first cost and future 
maintenance, it excels all others. 


Simplicity of Operation 


is another feature that will appeal to you. ‘There 
is that Safety, Certainty and Security so essen- 
tial in a pleasure craft. 


















Mrs. H. H. A. Beach says: 


** On the whole, I have never used so fine an 
Upright Piano as the MASON & HAMLIN.” 





Send 10c. for complete Launch Catalogue “J.” 
WESTERN GAS ENGINE CO., Mishawaka, lad. 
Fits any hub. 
Screws on in 


$3.00 Coaster Brake S<--"s": 


usual sprocket. Any one can apply it. For free booklet 
particulars, address = CANFIELD BRAKE CO., Corning, N. Y. 
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Giant Flowering Caladium 

Grandest foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. Leaves 
8 to 5 feet long Ey 2 or 2% feet broad; perfectly immense, and 
make a plant which for tropical luxuriance has noequal. Added 
to this wonderful foliage effect are the mammoth lily-like blos- 
soms, 12 to 15 inches long, snow-white, with a rich and exquisite 
fragrance. Plants bloom perpetually all summer in the garden, 
or all the year round in pots. Not only is it the grandest garden 
or lawn plant, but as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, 
halls, or conservatories, it rivals the choicest palms in foliage, to 
say nothing of its magnificent flowers. Thrives in any soil or 
situation, and grows andi blooms all the year, and will astonish 
every one with its maynificeace —so novel, effective, free growing 
and fragrant. 

Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full perfection, 
25e each; wr 60c; 6 for $1. by mail, postpaid, 
guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 

OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; profusely Illustrated; 
*_arge Colored Plates; 186 pages; FREE to any who expect to 
order. Many great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL MANTELS 


At the 
Price of 
Ordinary 


THIS 
MANTEL 


COMPLETE 


$2.80 


at Factory 


is a sample of what 
it means to buy 
— from us at fac- 
tory prices. We have for years shipped mantels to 
every part of the U.S. and can refer to satisfied cus- 
tomers everywhere. You can deal with us as safely 
and satisfactorily as if we were located in your 
town. Don’t pay fancy prices, but buy at first 
hand. Our beautiful 64-page catalogue for 1902 | 
(10 x 14 inches) just ready, sent for 10 cents, which 
covers postage. It shows over 50 large illus- 
trations of the latest in mantel architecture, on 
which we pay freight, and gives special price list. 
Send at once. 


KING MANTEL CO., 628 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 























the nearer does it approach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap | 
you probably do not know what we | 
mean by a soap with no free fat or 


alkali in it— nothing but soap. 


Established over 100 years. 


FERRY'’S 








-SEEDS 


Known and sown 
wherever good crops 
are grown 
Sold everywhere 
1902 Annual FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 






















Arthur Nikisch says: 
‘“The MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS appeal 
to me as truly artistic instruments.’’ 
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| readings with a kind of horror and fear. I 
| have a letter written in reply to an urgent 


| offer of $200 to give a reading at a Press Club | 


entertainment, in which he gives his reason 
| for declining the offer: 
| CuicaGo, November 26, 1891. 
My Dear Yenowine; There is no tempta- 

| tion that I know of that would induce me to 
appear in public. Major Pond has been after 

me for years and so far I have resisted his 

seductive biandishments. I have a curious 
horror of parading myself before the public 

upon the platform. I am sorry I have to 
return this negative answer to your courteous 
letter. I wish I could accommodate you and 
the Press Club boys, but I can’t. 

During Mr. Field’s stay in Europe, where he 
went in search of health in 1889, he remained 
the greater part of the time in London. His 
four small children were placed at school in 
Hanover, Germany, and it was Mr. Field’s 


| habit to write a letter every day to one or the 


other of them. While at school Mr. Field’s 
eldest son, Melvin, a manly lad of fourteen, 
died, and the father was so ill in London that 
he could not go to his bedside. A few days 
later he wrote to his second son as follows: 


My Dear Boy : You know, of course, that I 
sympathize deeply with you in the first great 
sorrow of your life —the death of dear Melvin, 
the brother who loved you so fondly and to 
whom you were so devotedly attached. Itisa 
consolation to me to know that you boys 
thought so much of one another, but the 
thought of your loneliness fills me with grief. I 
am hoping — yes, Iam sure— that his memory 
will always bea beautiful thing for you to cling 
to; he was so gentle in his strength and so 
brave and patient in his suffering. I feel that 
the example of dear Melvin will serve as an 
inspiration to you in your future life. I 
believe that he is happier-and better off now 
than if he were with us, for, beautiful as the 
world is and attached as we become to human 
friendships, there is a more beautiful beyond 
wherein await friendships that death cannot 
sever. To that world we all go sooner or 
later, and it is there that you shall sometime 








meet your beloved brother in a love and peace 
without end. God is good, my dearest, and 
He has done to us what we should not regret. 
The blow seems harsh and unbearable, but 
preseutly we shall see that it is well. Melvin 
knows all the great mystery now; he sees us 
and loves us just as of old — perhaps, unseen, 
he will join you in your play. Who knows 
but that God hath appointed him to be your 
guardian angel? I want you to feel, dearest, 
that your brother is not lost to you forever, 
but that sometime you and he and we all 
shall be united in a love that has no parting. 
Meantime, you should appreciate the circum- 
stances that you are now our oldest boy on 
earth and that there has suddenly developed 
upon you a certain responsibility, which, but 
for this sorrow, would not have fallen to your 
lot. You must feel that you are to take 
Melvin's place among us, seeking to be in a 
measure the protector of your younger 
brother, the guardian of your sister, and con- 
solation of your mother and a help to your 
father. Yow will try to be all this, I know, for 
I have faith in the valor of your purpose and 
the force of your endeavor. Above all things, 
be patient, gentle, truthful and manly, and 
then all will love you and be glad to help you. 
Ever affectionately yours, 
EUGENE FIELD. 


Two days before his death Mr. Field wrote 
me on a matter of business, and in a post- 
script he spoke of his future plans and work. 
He said: 

I am still hard at work upon my Love 
Affairs of a Bibliomaniac, which will be 
printed in book form next spring. I have 
just completed Chapter xix aad I suppose 
Chapter xxxv might be enough, although I 
don’t know how I am going to say all I 
want to within that compass. When I am 
done with this pleasant task and The House 
I shall want to write a book about curio col- 
lecting, and after that I shall perhaps feel like 
attempting — what I have long been thiuking 
about —a story of New England life, involv- 
ing Salem witchcraft and the brief period of 
Nathaniel Mather’s life. Irving Way has 
been wanting me to do the preface to the 
volume of Anne Bradstreet’s poems which 
the Duodecimo will publish: but Anne is a 
tough, uncongenial old bird, and I hesitate to 
tackle her. I suppose that one is justified in 
putting off a task he feels he cannot do well. 


This letter bears date Chicago, November 
2, 1895. It was Saturday and Mr. Field 


complained to his family of not feeling very | 


well. He finished the nineteenth chapter 
of The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac and it 
closed his literary life. This letter is proba- 
bly the last ever-written by Mr. Field. The 
next day, Sunday, Nevember 3, he was still 
feeling very weak, and kept his room closely 
and spent part of the dayin bed. Mr. Field, 
although in bed, conversed with his family 
and a friend during the whole of Sunday 
evening, At midnight he fell asleep and 
the family retired. At four o’clock the next 
morning he was dead, having during a fitful 
sleep passed away. 
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The Children’s Hour 


. Here is just one of the many pleasures afforded to every home 
which has an ANGELUS. The same wonderful instrument 
that enables grown people to play the piano with brilliant 
technique and with all the expression known in the art of 
piano playing, the same instrument—THE ANGELUS— is 
such that children can and do play the piano with its aid. 
With the assistance of THE ANGELUS any one can play 
upon any piano any piece whatsoever without being able 
to read music, and without practicing finger exercises. 
The value of your piano is increased a thousandfold 
if you have an ANGELUS. 

Our handsome little booklet, ‘‘ The Wedding of 
Mechanics and Art,’’ mailed free. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory: MERIDEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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The FAMOUS 


ST. LAWRENCE 
Musical Instruments 


are strictly high grade, fully guaranteed, 
and are designe: for the best musicians. 
GUITAR—Standard size, beauti- 
fully inlaid around sound hole, top 
edge ancl «lown back ; edge bound 
with celluloid, finger board is 
fretted absolutely correct, pearl 
position dots, best American 
patent heads, improved metal 
tail piece. Regular $10 value. 
Our Price, 


MANDOLIN —Solid rosewood, 












hole; celluloid bound edge, inlaid 
frets, pearl position dots. An instrument noted 
for exquisite tone and fine appearance. Retails 
for $9.00. Our Price, $4.95. 
MEIERHOF VIOLIN—Meierhof's Conserva- 
tory, Stradivarius model, full ebony trimmed, rich 
amber or dark red; fine bow with it free. Retailers 
charge §15 for such an instrument. Our Price, $4.90. 
We ship C. 0. D., sub- 
Send No Money ject to “examination at 
express office, the money to be paid to the express 
agent when the instrument is found entirely sat- 
isfactory. Write for Free Catalogue of Musical 
Instruments and sundries of all kinds. 


SUTCLIFFE & CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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LAWN GRASS SEED 


A Beautiful Green Lawn (rose 


Wood, Stubbs & (o.’s Evergreen Lawn Grass Seed 
The best grass seed for Lawns, Parks, Athletic Grounds, 
Cemeteries, Golf Links, etc. Forms a THICK VELVETY 
GREEN-FURF in four tosix weeks THAT’WILL NOT 
DIE OUT and can be depended upon under ali ordinar 
conditions. Withstands heat, drought and severest cold. 
Highly endorsed by Landscape Gardeners everywhere. 

We will send “Evergreen Lawn Grass " 

Special Offer post-paid to addresses in U.S. or Canada 
— Pint, 15c.; Quart, 25c.; 4 Quarts, Tic. Quart sows 300 
square feet. Our book, ** Success with Lawns," sent with 
all ofders or free to prospective buyers. BY EXPRESS 
OR FREIGHT, buyer paying charges: Peck (5 Ibs.), 
$1.25. Bushel (20 Ibs.), $4.00. ive bushels or over, $3.50 
per bushel. Sow 60 pounds to the acre. Write for Seed 
Catalogue ** B."" 
WOOD, STUBBS & (0.. Seedsmen, Louisville, Ky. 













































FROM THE BLUE GRASS STATE 








$8.00 


To Protect Your 
Valuables 


from fire, water and curious 
people. Mortgages, deeds, 
abstracts, money, insurance 
apers, etc., etc., should 
»¢ kept in 


MEILINK’S 
Fire and Water Proof 
Vault 


Keep your business or personal 
affairs private at home or at 
your office. 

We guarantee this box absolutely fire and water proof. Best 
material and construction —handsomely finished. Inside 
size 104% x 644 x 544 — weight about 75 Ibs. Also larger sizes. 
Sent freight paid east of Mississippi River for only $8.00 
(your name burnished in gold for 50 cents extra). Money 
back if not the best value you ever saw. Booklet free. 

THE MEILINK MFG. CO., SPECIALTY MFRS, 
1022 Jackson Street, Toledo, Ohio 


DO IT YOURSELF 


We have made plenty of money in the 
poultry business and have grown from 
year to year until our Milh Farm is 
now the largest pure bred poultry estab- 
lishment in the country. Our new year lt 
‘Poultry for Profit’’ 

will start you right. All about breeding, feed- 
ing, ete. Cuts of fowls with prices; eggs in sea- 
son. Book has cost too much money and experi- 
ence to be given away, but we mail it for 10 cents, 


THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 12, Freeport, Ill. 


I CAN SELL YOUR REAL ESTATE 


For cash, no matter where located. Send descrip- 
tion and selling price and learn my successful plan. 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 North American Building, Philadelphia 

















Thorough, scientific course 
vidual needs. Long bli F 
cessful. Practical. Instructors experienced 
and competent. Editors of 5 popular 


publications. Our students’ oN 








by mail, adapted to indi- 
a ible. Suc 
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catalogue free. Address 
Sprague Correspondence School of . 
Journalism, 182 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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DerosrT RECURED 
AUSSTRATION & RECWANDCAL CONSTRUCTION 
fate CHICAGO j 





BY THE 
HEEB System 
of TEACHING and 
RECITING PRIVATELY BY MAIL 
All Magazine, Newspaper 


Work, Caricature, Lettering, 
Designing, etc. Students enthusiastic. Perso im 
struetion and guidance. Prepares quickly for paying 
work. Big salaries for our graduates. Experience wn- 
necessary. Oldest, largest, mest responsible and most 
practieal school in the world. Incorporated. Write 
postal to-day for unsolicited testimonials and full par- 
ticulars. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
16 Penna Street, Indianapolis, U.S. A. 








Earning Money 
for Vacation 


A little effort in leisure hours this spring 
will provide money to pay for your sum- 
mer vacation. There are thousands of 
towns in the country where there are 
only a few subscribers for 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


but where there are many persons who 
would be glad to have their subscriptions 
entered without the trouble of mailing 
direct to us. Several hundred such peo- 
ple send us their orders every day. 

In each one of these towns we want a 
bright young man or young woman to 
represent us and to look after subscrip- 
tions and renewals for THE Post and for 
THE LapDiEs’ HOME JouRNAL. Failure is 
impossible, for every bit of work, whether 
it be much or little, will be liberally 
paid for. You are sure of earning some- 
thing —the exact amount depends upon 
yourself. 

If you are interested write to us and 
full details and instructions will be sent. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 










































A DAINTY DISH 
With the Delicate Sweet of Grape-Sugar 

The meat eater and the vegetarian 
alike are charmed with the Grape- 
Nuts Breakfast Food. It has the 
delicate flavor of Grape-Sugar, and 
is entirely ready for the table with- 
out necessity for cooking. 


MADE BY POSTUM COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
This furnishes one of the daintiest 
dishes ever placed on a breakfast 
table. Can be served hot instantly 
by pouring hot milk or cream over 
the Grape-Nuts. Many prefer the 
food dry with cream on the side. 


A distinct gain in mental force follows 
its use. There’s a reason 























‘The extreme beauty and fine quality of 


“1835 R. WALLACE” 


Silver is the result of years of tireless effort 

dating from 1835, when Robert Wallace made 

the first nickel silver spoon. 

We will send our new and beautiful book, “* HOW TO 

SET THE TABLE,” by Mrs. Rorer—richly illustrated— 

to any address, on receipt of four cents postage. 
Address Dept. N. 


IR. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. | Wallingford, Conn. 








| and forced a spoonful of it into Johnny’s 
| mouth. 
| on the back and three taps on the stomach, 
| ran one hand along his windpipe and took 








On request we 
will mail our 
} large illustrated 
} Catalogue No. 12 
(L) showing 
China in exact 
color and shape 
and containing 
thousands of il- 
lustrations. 
Prices always 
averaging “1-4 
less than else- 
where.”’ 
Our new book, “ Serv- 
ing a Dinner,” by“*Os- 
| car,” of Waldor/-Asto- 
| ria Same, is now ready, 
and a limited number 
will be mailed on re- 
guest only. 
51-55 W. 2ist Street 
50-54 W. 22d Street 


NEW YORK 





BUY CHINA AND GLASS RIGHT ™ 








| not as an example in morals, but in methods. 
| Some salesmen think that selling is like eat- 
| ing—to satisfy an existing appetite; but a 


| hungry. 
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Letters from a#é§ 
Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


He kept this sort of thing up till he judged 
it was our bedtime, and then he thanked us 
“fone and all for our kind attention,’’ and 
said that as his mission in life was to amuse 
as well as to heal, he would stay over till the 
next afternoon and give a special matinée 
performance for the little ones, whom he loved 
for the sake of his own golden-haired Willie, 
back there over the Rhine. 

Naturally, all the women and children 
turned out the next afternoon, though the 
men had to be at work in the fields and the 
stores, and the Doctor just made us roar for 
half anhour. Then, while he was singing an 
uncommon funny song, Mrs. Brown’s Johnny 
let out a howl. 

The Doctor stopped short. ‘‘ Bring the 
poor little sufferer here, Madam, and let me 
see if I can soothe his agony,’’ says he. 

Mrs. Brown was a good deal embarrassed 
and more scared, but she pushed Johnny, 
yelling all the time, up to the Doctor, who 
began tapping him on the back and looking 
down his throat. Naturally this made Johnny 
cry all the harder, and his mother was begin- 
ning to explain that she ‘‘ reckoned she must 
have stepped on his sore toe,’’ when the 
Doctor struck his forehead, cried ‘‘ Ha, ha!”’ 
whipped out a bottle of the Priceless Boon 





Then he gave the boy three slaps 


asmall button-hook out of his mouth with the 
other. 

Johnny made all his previous attempts at 
yelling sound like an imitation when he saw 
this, and he broke away and ran toward 
home. Then the Doctor stuck one hand in 
over the top of his vest, waved the button- 
hook in the other, and cried: ‘‘ Woman, your 
child iscured! Your button-hook is found! ”’ 

Then he went on to explain that when baby 
swallowed safety-pins, or pennies, or fish- 
bones, or button-hooks, or any little house- 
hold articles, that all you had to do was to 
give it a spoonful of the Priceless Boon, tap 
it gently fore and aft, hold your hand under 
its mouth, and the little article would drop 
out like chocolate from a slot machine. 

Every one was talking at once, now, and 
nobody had any time for Mrs. Brown, who 
was trying tosay something. Finally she got 
mad and followed Johnny home. Half an 
hour later the Doctor drove out of the Corners | 
leaving his stock of the Priceiess Boon dis- 
tributed—for the usual consideration— 
among all the mothers in town. 

It was not until the next day that Mrs. 
Brown got a chance to explain that while the 
Boon might be all that the Doctor claimed | 
for it, no one in her house had ever owned a 
button-hook, because her old man wore jack- 
boots and she wore congress shoes, and ‘little 
Johnny wore just plain feet. 

I simply mention the Doctor in passing, 








good salesman is like a good cook—he can 
create an appetite when the buyer isn’t 


I don’t care how good old methods are, new 
ones are better, even if they’re only just as 
good. ‘That’s not so Irish as it sounds. 
Doing the same thing in the same way year 
after year is like eating a quail a day for 
thirty days. Along toward the middle of the 
month a fellow begins to long for a broiled 
crow or a slice of cold dog. 

Your affectionate father, 
JOHN GRAHAM. 
red 


SON G 


By Robert Loveman 


FLAKE at a time the dawn drifts down, 
Filling the world with light ; 
Heart of my heart, in dreams of thee 
I smiled away the night. 


And now ’tis morn, the garish sun . 
Doth flaunt his lurid beams ; 

Speed day, speed light ; come quickly, night, 
Bringing again my dreams. 
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It 
| cvorks 
like 


a 
Kodak. 


The 
Eastman 
Hodak 
Company’s 
New 


No. 2 Brownie Camera, - 


Brownies, $1.00 and $2.00. 
Hodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 











Transparent Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 244 x 3%, - - . - 


EASTMAN HODAK CoO. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 


‘ 
‘ 


No.2 Brownie Camera 


Loads in daylight with six exposure film cartridges, has a fine meniscus lens 
with the Eastman Rotary shutter and set of three stops. 
one for vertical and one for horizontal pictures, is well made in every particular, 
is covered witha fine quality of imitation leather, has nickeled fittings and 


It has two view finders, 


MAKES PICTURES 24x34 INCHES. 
Any schoolboy or girl can make good pictures with a Brownie Camera. 


THE PRICE. 


$2.00 
-20 


Rochester, N. Y. 


$4,000 in prizes for the best pictures made with the Kodak and Brownie Cameras. 











Fine 14 Kt. Diamonds in These 
Newest Hand-Carved Mountings 


Agee 


$35 


In great de- 
mand by people 
of good taste. 
We illustrate 
the latest. Dia- 
monds are first 
quality; 4 kt.in 
allexceptchild's 
head brooch of 

\ karat. This is our 
. special offer to ac- 
quaint you with our 
charge account system. Pay 


$4.40 a Month 


We ship goods on first payment, 
and each article is 
Subject to Approval 
Express Prepaid 
Ship back at our expense if they 
don't suit. Our Certificate of Guar- 
antee warranting our statement of 
quality aceompanies every purchase. 
Racked by $100,000, Send reference 
.n ordering goods for approval. 
FREE —Our Booklet is interesting 
reading. A pleasure to sendit. Tells 
important points to guide you in dia- 


mond buying. 
Explains 
why we save 
you so much 
on the best 
diamonds. 
Write today, 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, 101 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


“TY RIAN” 


No nipple can be made more care- 
fully. Prevents colic and sickness 
among infants. Cannot collapse. 
Sold by All Druggists 
Sample Nipple and our book, “ Worth 
Reading,” sent FREE for 2c. stamp. 


TYER RUBBER CO., ANDOVER, MASS. 




















Pyrography 
For PLEASURE and 
PROFIT 


With our Juntor Outfit No. 50 you can quickly learn 
the beautiful art of Pyrography, or Wood Etching, by 
means of incandescent points. Burnt wood anc leather 
decorations are exceedingly popular, and there is a con- 
stant demand for this work at good prices. 

OUR PLAN: We will send our Juntor Outfit No. 12, 
consisting of Junior platinum point No. 38; cork handle, 
rubber tubing and double bulb, metal cork and bottle,alco- 
hol lamp, basswood box, with design for decorating same, 
and full instructions for learning the art. Ad/ on approval 
for 10 days’ free trial. 

PRICE, if fully satiefactory, $8.25 

We furnish designs of hundreds of useful and orna- 
mental articles stamped, ready for burning. 

Write for our handsome 40-page new catalogue of pyro- 
graphic outfits and designs, No. P 38. 

Thayer & Chandler, 144 and 146 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















For 
School, Home 
or Office. 


BEST FOR ALL USES 


They are all a pencil should be, and you 
get the maximum use out of each one. 
When not atdenler’s, mention this publica- 
tion and send 16¢ for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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All roads alike 


The Olds Mobile 


Runs everywhere 


The practical motor vehicle for 
pleasure and business every day in 
the year. Nothing complicated about 
the motor or gearing. Anybody can 
understand it. Always immediately 
obedient to the will of the operator. 


Price $650 £.°.®. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK G. 





SALES AGENTS 


Fisher A bile Co., Indi lis, Ind. 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha, Neb. 
George Hannon, 612 16th St., Denver, Col. 
Ralph Temple Co., 298 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
The Manufacturers Co., San Francisco, Ca 
Oldsmobile Co., 138 W. 38th St., New York. 
Oldsmobile Co., Washington, D. C. 

Quaker City Automobile Co., Philadelphia. 

H. B. Shattuck & Son, Boston, Mass. 

Western Automobile Company, Cleveland, O. 
Wm. E. Metzger, 254 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
DETROIT, MICH. 











Hartiord Typewriters 


Built of the Best 
Work Willingly and Well 
Last Loog 


Cost $60.00 


MADE WITH EITHER SINGLE OR DOUBLE KEYBOARD 
Catalogue on Application 


HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO. 
478 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


BURNS QOO% AIR 


10 per cent. Hydro-Carbon Gas 
° SUN *“isorrve LAMPS 


Each one is a complete 
gas plant in itself. Gives 
ten times the light of a ker- 
osene lamp, at one-half t 
cost. Cheaper than gas or 
electricity. Light is abun- 
dant, white and steady. 

Needed in homes, storer, halls, 
churches, etc. Conforms to all insur- 
ance underwriters’ rules. We have 
branch supply depots in all the large 








cities of the 5. from which orders 

are filled, thus maki saving in 

freight rates. Book and prices free. 
Agents Wanted 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 508, Canton, O. 
(Licensee of the ground patent for Vapor Lamps.) 














We claim 

Safety, and pe Bae 

tiate this claim with 

Chemists’ Certificates 

By the Blue Label used only 

by us (aud fully sustained 
recent 


‘Aa Nickel-Steel Ware. 
< Booklet showing facsimile 
of this label, etc., mailed 
free to any address. 
Agate Rickel-Bicel Ware bs sold 
the Department and 


Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mig. Co. 
New York, Reston, Chicago 
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different grades and classes among the men. 


| has been devised. 


JACKY’'S 








THE SATURDAY 


INSIGNIA 


By C. A. McAllister 


i THE average person on shore a group 


of naval sailors is something of an 

enigma, providing he is at all interested 
in determining the class or rating to which 
each individual belongs. Though, as a gen- 
eral thing, all enlisted men in the naval serv- 
ice wear the same style of hat, overshirt and 
trousers, tlie various marks and badges worn 
on the sleeves or on the front of the overshirt 
are mystifying. Many persons, no doubt, 
think that the several designs in vogue are 
purely decorative in character, put on as 
individual taste may direct. Such, however, 
is decidedly not the case, as nothing receives 
more attention in the Navy than the matter 
of correct uniform. 

Soldiers in the Army have, with but few 
exceptions, one class of duties, and conse- 
quently the uniforms of fully nine-tenths of 
the enlisted men of any one regiment are 
precisely similar in every detail. On ship- 
board the opposite condition prevails, as the 
great variety of duties necessitates many 
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PETTY OFFICER 
FIRST CLASS 
In this case a Boatswain's Mate 


CHIEF 
PETTY OFFICER 
Master-at-arms 


PETTY OFFICER 
THIRD CLASS 
In this casea Gunner's Mate 





PETTY OFFICER 


SECOND CLASS 
A Quartermaster 


a ime 
= Walk on it, dance on it, 
J let_the children play 
. “ we onit. Cleans perfectly 
| Aa, with cold water—re- 
‘ i quires no other care. 
YOU f wy pom Send for booklet, 
« 27) “ Floor Plan.” 
—_——_S. ee oe : 
- j PRATT & LAMBERT 


, Entirely different from any other device. 





To designate these grades and classes prop- 
erly an ingenious system of badges and marks | 
All enlisted men, except | 
the chief petty officers and bandsmen, have to | 
wear a ribbon on their caps, upon which the 
name of the ship to which they are attached | 
is neatly worked. 

The crews of all war vessels are divided 
primarily into two sets, or ‘‘ watches,’’ as they 
are designated, known as the port watch and 
the starboard watch. To indicate the watch 
to which a man belongs, a strip of narrow 
braid is sewed on the shoulder seam of one of 
his sleeves: on the right for the starboard 
watch, and on the left for the port watch. A 
further distinction is made by this same strip 
of braid, as the men employed on deck wear 
a white watch-mark, while the firemen and 
coal-passers wear a red one. On the cuffs of 
the overshirt there are sewed narrow strips of 
white linen tape, and even they are put on 
with due regard to a man’s rating: thus, all 
petty officers, except the chiefs, and all 
enlisted men of the seamen first class wear 


SBKT 


SEAMAN QUARTER- MASTERS- __ 
GUNNER MASTER AT-ARMS 
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“Put out a small blaze and you won't have a big one.” 





You may never have had a fire, but look out, your 
turn may come to-night. Are you ready for it? How 
would you put it out? If you wait for the Fire Depart- 
ment the delay may be disastrous. The “PATROL ’”’ 
will put out axy fire if taken in hand promptly. 










A child can use it effectively 
Turn it upside down and it starts 


You don’t have to pump or throw anything—simply direct the stream which 
flows instantly, carrying 50 feet, and which is impregnated with a simple chemical 
giving it 40 times the effectiveness of ordinary water. It makes short work of 
fires upon which plain water has practically no effect, such as oil, naphtha, benzine, 
tar, varnish, and similar inflammables. Always ready. Lasts forever. Costs $15. 


Send for Our Handsome Book, Free 


which gives full particulars, guarantee, etc. The ‘* PATROL”’ is handsomely designed in copper, is small 
in size but all-powerful in work. Contains a simple chemical in solution and you can re-charge it (in one 
minute) any number of times for a few pennies. An ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure. 
oney back if desired after 5 days’ trial. Fire departments use our extinguishers largely with 
wontestel results. Write for the book at once—one day’s delay may cost you thousands of dollars. 


Applications for additional agencies will be considered. 


INTERNATIONAL FIRE ENGINE CO., 149 Broadway (Dept. H), New York 

















HOT WATER $164 


Beautiful Mantels HEATED for 


Nothing adds more to the beauty of your home. 
We have many styles to show. 


Very Latest Designs 


Rich effects in hardwood and tile. Woods gate on approval” 
selected for their 164. Any carpenter can 


We sell larger or i 
RARE BEAUTY pin, cqetty ge fe } 
OF GRAIN 


ap old or 
We sell direct from fac- 
fer at factory’ prices. 
reight paid to your 
boa. 

Write for handsomely 
illustrated booklet telling 
how best mantels are 
made and giving instruc- 
tions for prope setting 
mantels, tiles ¢ pe oy 


WHITE MANTEL AND 
TILE 





















We pay the eon te Pres estimate of exact extt. Send 
j . Book ‘Home Heating” free. 
dr fety Valve, Furnace Helper, &e. 











- | 
624 Gay St. 1 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

















NewYork—Long Island City 
Chicayo— 368-378 26th Street 


The Morley Ear-drum makes up for all | | 
deficiencies of the impaired natural ear. 


No drugs. No wire, rubber, metal nor 
glass. Imvisible, comfortable, safe. 
Adjusted by any one. 


For sale by leading druggists. If yours doesn’t 
have them, write for booklet, FREE. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY 
Dept. T, 19 South 16th St., Philadelphia 











$26: 50 pate A pap 
of superior hy — me 








00 durability. Our entire output 
or Yr for $35 : D> } f two ormous 
our Flee factories séld direct 
‘ Pe peryrneteed to consumers only. 
our?’ serviceable anc ealthiu 
bicentart Art Rugs Prices Defy 
Atuactive ond astieiic patterns,woves ox YY eee 


both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- We manufacture a full line of Buggies, Carriages 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid and Harness, guarantee everything we sell a 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. ship on approval. Money back if not satisfied. 


a Re en Ain B cnrmcmngy Buy direct—save dealer's profit 


Illustrated catalogue showing rugs in 
Sctaes quire sont Ges, Write immediately for our catalogue and special 
inducement — it will interest you. 


SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 
23 Bourse Building Philadelphia, Pa UNION BUGGY CO., 402 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 























IN THE HEARTS 


Incubators 


The Successfu and Brooders 


are primarily the machines for the people. No 
need of your being a mechanic to make success of 
the chicken business with the Successful. Simple, 
sure, safe. Fill it with good eggs, and it does 
all the rest. Our new catalogue makes everything 
clear. It isa beauty. Five different editions in 
five different languages. We send you the 
English edition for only 4c., others are free. 


Des Moines Incubator Co. 
Box 548, Des Moines, Ia. Or Box 548, Buffalo, N. Y. 
62" Address nearest office. 





OF THE PEOPLE 





Trg 

















Black Cat Garters | 
For Men }yq 
OE | 


are the ouly 

Expanding Loop Garters 

and therefore possess the only valuable improvement 

ever made in a loop garter, It appeals to men be- | 
the expanding loop is a flexible metal clasp 

that adjusts itself to every thickness of stocking 

and holds it firmly 


Bat Never Cuts or Tears the Finest Hese 


for under strain it gives a little. The best silk webbing in 
Black, White, Cardinal, Gold, Pink or Blue, 25 cents 


Ask your dealer for them. 
SEND 15 CENTS and we will send you a pair, if you 
will tell us his mame, the garter you 
have been wearing, what difficulty you found with it and what 
induced you to answer this advertisement. 
We will fill your order 
and guarantee satisfaction. 
Don’t keep on buying the | 
old style loop fasteners 
when you can get the ex- 
panding loop (which is so 
much better) for the same 
money, and the quality 
of webbing and finish is 
unexcelled. 
Illustrated catalogue 
FREE. 


The Black Cat Garter Co. 
244 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 





If he hasn't them, 





























A Dry Smoke | 


Is one of the comforts to be derived 





The Wonderful 


Siphon Pipe 
Sold by Mail, $1.00 (delivered) 


No saliva can reach the tobacco—siphon pre- 
ventsit. Bowlalwaysdry. Noneof the refreshing 
aroma of the tobacco is lost. No “old pipe” odor 
or taste. 

No heartburn or tobacco-heart ever follows its 
use. 

Blowing through the stem cleans the reservoir. 
It can be done w file smoking. 

Itmakes pipe-smoking non-injurious, because it 
affords a clean, cool, wholesome smoke. A test 
convinces, and “money back if not satisfactory ” 
clinches all argument. 

e of French Brier, with aluminum siphon 
and American amber, horn or rubber stem. A 
handsome pipe in every way. 


$1.00 by mail. Money cheerfully returned if dissatisfied 
If in doubt write for booklet. 


THE SIPHON TOBACCO PIPE COMPANY 
Room 556 P, 11 Broadway, New York 





















The Name 


“LOZIER”’ 


en an engine or launch, is an 
a) solute guarantee of SUPERI- 
ORITY. A large stock on hand 
for immediate delivery. 


THE LOZIER MOTOR CO. 
20 Water St., Platisburg, N. Y. 











isa portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ne only 2 cts. Ret week. Makes aa ‘burns 
its own gas. ghter than electricity or 
mete and cheaper thas kerosene. No 
. Over100 styles, 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted, Agents Wanted Every where. 


THE ‘‘BEST"’ LIGHT Co. 
5-25 East bth Street, CANTON, OHIO 


The IDEAL Steam Cooker 
Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, oti, gas, or common cook stove. 


neouces FUEL BILLS ONE-HALF 
acta Steam and odors. Holds 12 tae 
fruits. Whiatle blews 











also make 
Send for illustrated aia 
We pay express. Agents 























PETTY OFFICER 
ENGINEER’S DEPARTMENT 


THE BLACKSMITH’S 
CROSSED SLEDGES 


three stripes on each cuff; enlisted men of the 
seamen second class have two stripes, and 
enlisted men of the seamen third class have 
only ene stripe on each cuff. 


“* Buzzards’’ for Petty Officers 


The cap-ribbon and watch-mark are worn by 
all men who might be designated as the 
‘* privates,’’ but, unlike the Army, a rather 
large proportion of a naval vessel’s crew 
consists of petty officers of various grades. 
To distinguish these petty officers, a badge is 
worn upon both of the sleeves. This con- 
sists of a small spread eagle above a class 
chevron, and is worked in silk. The eagle, 
‘‘Jacky’’ has facetiously dubbed a “‘ buz- 
zard,’’ and its attainment is one of his great- 


| est ambitions, not alone for the honor it con- 


veys, but for the additional pay received by 
its wearer. The chevrons are simply narrow 
strips of red braid forming a right angle. 
One stripe is worn by petty officers, third 
class, two stripes by the second class, and 
three bythe first. Chief petty officers’ badges 
have the ends of the top chevrons joined bya 
stripe forming the arc of a circle. Between 
the eagle and the chevrons is worked what is 
known as the specialty mark, which shows 
the wearer’s particular occupation on ship- 
board. These specialty marks are, where 
possible, designed to indicate some distinctive 
part of a man’s calling; thus, petty officers’ 
marks for the engineering departments are 
small propellers; quartermasters’ marks are 
small steering wheels, as they are the helms- 
men of the vessel; blacksmiths have crossed 
sledges; boatswains’ mates and coxswains 
have a pair of crossed anchors; gunners’ 
mates, a pair of crossed guns; seamen gun- 
ners, a flaming shell; yeomen, who are the 
ship’s storekeepers, are designated by a pair 


| of crossed keys; printers and schoolmasters 











ER ©0., Rox 1, Toetn, 

















THE BANDSMAN’S 
LYRE 


PRINTER OR 
SCHOOLMASTER 


have an open book; carpenters’ mates, a pair 
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of crossed axes; and masters-at-arms, or the | 


police of the ship, are indicated by a star. 

As with the ordinary seaman, the watch to 
which a petty officer belongs is shown by the 
arm on which his badge is worn. On white 
uniforms, the eagle and specialty mark are 
worked in blue, and on blue uniforms they 
are white. The chevrons are always scarlet. 
Permanent petty officers who hold at least 
three consecutive good-condnct badges have 
the privilege of wearing cheyrons made of 
gold lace. The wearer of such a device may 
be considered a very efficient man. 

What are known as continuous-service 
marks are also worn on the sleeves. Ifa 
man has served for a period of three years, 
or one enlistment, and has been honorably 
discharged, he is entitled on reénlisting to 
wear one diagonal stripe of scarlet cloth eight 
inches long on the outside of the fore-arm of 
his sleeve, and an additional one for each 
successive enlistment. The shirt-sleeves of 
some of the old veterans who have spent their 
lives in the service resemble a red gridiron 
from the large number of these service marks. 

If ‘‘ Jacky’’ has entered the Navy through 
the apprentice system, he is required to wear 





SAILMAKER’S MATE CARPENTER'’S MATE 








A TRUE STORY WITH A MORAL 


NE day a man was trying to shave. He 
had been induced to buy one of the sué- 

stitutes for Williams’ Shaving Soap, and was’ 
having an awful time—literally tearing his 
hair.--The lather-was thin and watery, 
would not soften his beard, and dried as 
soon as applied to his face. It dulled 
his razor, and no amount of stropping 
made any difference. His face smarted 
as if it had been scraped with a file 
A friend dropped in with a camera, 
and was so struck by his agonized ex- 
pression that he took his picture, and 
then remarked that he was an idiot to use 
anything but Williams’ Shaving ‘Soap. 


(CC Mmon 


—Don't accept a substitute for Williams’ Shaving Soap on which the dealer makes a little more profit 
pet only a poor. policy to economize on your shaving soap, but it's apt to be a dangerous one. 









‘SHAVING | 
SOAP | 


WILLIAM 


Next morning the camera fiend dropped 
in again. His friend had’ procured 
Williams’ Shaving Scap meanwhile and 

was again shaving himself. Every- 
thing was changed. « The thick, cooling, 
refreshing lather made him happy. This 
lather softened his beard. His razor was 
sharp and keen, and shaving, instead of 
being an agonizing operation, had become 

a genuine pleasure.’ He vowed a great 

vow that nothing would ever again induce 
him to try a substitute for Williams’ Shaving 

Soap.’ A- glance. at the two faces conveys 

more than words. You can’t miss the moral 


It's 


WILLIAMS SO04PS SOLD EVERYWHERE, BUT SEWT BY MAIL IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YOU. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, asc. 


GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP (Round or Square Tablet), roc. 


LUKURY SHAVING TABLET, asc. 
SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, soc. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP ( Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., g0c. Exquisite also for Toilet 


LONDON 
Paris 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


BRESOEN 
SvOncy 





his castle: he should 
fortify it with an 


armor of PATTON’S| 


Sun Proof Paints. 


Patton’s Sun Proof Paints are guaranteed five 
years. Sometimes they last a decade. 
and paint advice of any kind free. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLAss Co., General Distributers. 
Send for Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice, free, 
te PATTON Paint Co., 231 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Star” wo. 
v= Lathes 


For poll Accurate Work 
' Send for Catalogue B. 
SENECA FALLS MPG. CO. 
348 Water Street 
Seneca Falls, N. ¥.. U.S. A. 





Feet and 












BOOK-KEEPING 





BY 
SHORTHAND MAIL 
PENMANSHIP PERSONAL 
ARITHMETIC ATTENTION 


given to the work 
of each student. New methods; success assured. Send 10 
(euts for book of pen copies with Catalogue 
free. Write to-day. E. H. NORMAN, Puesipenr. 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 














“ HAPPYFOOT” Hair Insole 

4 a wage snd dey, Maes | 
Rhenanainns Calious, Tender 
Does not 


sent 1@e a pair, 3 pair Bie, postage paid. Send size of shoe. 
THE WH. M. WILEY & SON CO., Box 41, Hartford, Conn. 





Color schemes | 








| 















of Steel and Malleable Iron. 
Will not crack, warp, nor 
lweak. Burns any kind 
of fuel. Saves its cost. 










have now 


FR EE—Handsome catalogue 

describing over fifty styles. 
MALLEABLE IRON 
RANGE COMPANY 

133 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Recently at St. Louis, Mo. 


















PERFECT An exact an eer ction, mot a picture. 

MINIATURE t toy, for « 

MOMARCH Seat to a any wed) at me he stamp> 
sa ane as 








SHIPPED on APPROVAL 


and Tea Days’ Free Trial to any person in U.S 
or Canada. Not a cent deposit required on 
our Bicycles in advance. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 

1900 and "O12 Models, bewt makes, 87 to $11 
500 Second-baad Wheels 

all makes and models, good as new, $3 to 

Great Factory Clearing Sale at half 

y cost. Tires, equipment and sun- 
dries, all kinds, half regviar prices. 

Sane A BICYCLE distributing 1000 

on ouf Rew an 

ry Rip AGEAT in cach town can make 

money fast on our woacderful 1903 propusi- 

thon. Write at once for lowest met prices 

0 agents and our special offer, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 54-G, Chicago, Kil. 


STUDY 
LAW 












Takes spare time only. Same teachers for eleven 
years. Plan approved 
— and Educators. 

for the bar. 
These courses: College. 
Rusiness, Preparatory. 
Opens new prospects in 
business. Graduates 
— 7 Literal 


AT oe 
Catalogue free. 
| ‘HOM The Sprague Correspondence 
Scheel of Law, 124 Majestic Bldg., Betrelt, Mick. 


Stammerers and Stutterers 
Permanently cured. Exceptional references. Six years’ suc- 
cessful experience. Book free. Address CASPAR C. GARRIGUES, 
Pres. Pennsylvania lusttute, 0th and Brown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The 
Self and Sex 
Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon 











Dr. Francis E.Clark 

Bishop Vincent 

Anthony Comstock 

“ Pansy” 

Frances E, Willard 

Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent Physicians 


and Hundreds of 
Others 








SYLVANUS STALL, D. D. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Syivanus Stall, D. D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
What a Young Man Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 — to Know 


irs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
4 Books To WoMEN. 5,208 35, Emm 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife Ought to Knuw 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know 
£7. Per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Company 
1144 Real Estate Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 

















REMINGION 


TYPEWRITERS 


work with the 
highest speed 
and have the 
endurance 







WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENE DICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
827 Broadway New York 
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GUNNER’S MATE’S 
CROSSED GUNS 


BOATSWAIN’S MATE 
COXSWAIN 


the apprentice’s mark (white cord twisted 
into a figure-of-eight knot) on his shirt-front, 


or on the sleeve of his coat when coats are | 


worn. Hospital apprentices are distin- 
guished by the wearing of a small Geneva 
Cross on the sleeve. Men who have been so 
efficient as to qualify as seaman gunner or 
gun captain havea specialty mark which they 
wear on their sleeves. 

The neatly braided white cords which sailors 
wear around their necks are not for the pur- 
pose of ornamentation or for the indication of 
any particular rating. They are known sim- 
ply as knife lanyards, and, being attached to 
the ends of the pocket-knives, serve the pur- 
pose of preventing them from being lost or 
falling overboard when in use. 


Copying Naval Fashions for Girls 


The present popularity of our Navy is in a 
manner largely responsible for the prevailing 
fashion of dressing small boys and girls, and 
even girls of a larger growth, in costumes 
supposed to be strictly nautical. Thougha 
very few are correct and in accordance with 
naval practice, the majority of the uniforms 
seen on the streets or in the parks are really 


| ludicrous to the eyes of the initiated. In 


| nations. 


the matter of watch-marks on the sleeves of | 
these imitation uniforms the feminine love 


of color is apparent, as the red, or fireman's 
watch-mark, largely predominates. This 
love of color is not confined entirely to the 
gentler sex. Several years ago there was a 
scene in a nautical melodrama representing 
a conference of fleet commanders from various 
Each commander marched to the 
centre of the stage attended by a bodyguard 
composed of ten of his sailors. The American 
admiral marched pompously forth amid a tu- 
mult of cheering and hand-clapping. Several 
naval officers in the audience seemed to be 
greatly amused. The cause of their amuse- 
ment was the fact that each man in the squad 
wore a fireman’s watch-mark, not only on one 
arm, but on both. Although firemen would 


| perform such duty very creditably, it is 
| beyond the range of probabilities that they 


would be selected for such an occasion. 
There seems also to be a penchant for dress- 
ing children as petty officers, and some of 


| the devices in use, evidently designed in 


COMPLETE Filing Outfit 


in which cards can be filed alphabetically and ac- 
cording to date simultaneously in the same tray. 


$1.00 


It consists of 


in., 10 in. or 
11 in. desk 
tray of quarter 
sawed oak, high- 
ly polished, with 
adjustable follow- 
ing block — 200 ma- 
chine ruled and 
printed first quality 
record cards, 5 x 3, one 
set buff alphabetical 
guide cards with tabs, 3 Vetter’s Be steel 
pointers, aud our hundred-page book, “‘Busi- 
ness Pointers’’ for business and professional 












people. The entire outfit in stamps 
sent prepaid for . : $1. or silver. 
VETTER DESK WORKS, 49 River Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Mf" 9's of Office Specialties for nearly a \4 century. 


\/ 





PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


Sine tee 


rust. Every pair 

model now seady for 

work ; also small size for 

every where, or by mail pone. 


C. A. Edgarten M 
Bex 281. Shirley, 








handsome 9g | 








clothing-stores, are very crude imitations of 
the originals. Different specialty marks are 
selected at haphazard, and the favorite of all 
seems to be the quartermaster’s mark, or the 
steering-wheel, probably because that appears 
to be the most nautical. The master-at-arms 
and his assistants on board ship are usually 











































below. 





Benjamin A 


Franklin 
Said - 


‘¢ Empty your purse into your head, 
and no man can take it from you.”’ 


The Franklin Institute—named after this illustrious scientist, 
patriot, and founder of The Saturday Evening Post— 
recommended that the highest award of the National 
Export Exposition be conferred on the International 

Correspondence Schools ‘‘for unique, thorough, and 
* comprehensive system of instruction by correspondence.”’ 
The award was conferred. 
It means firs¢—that to win solid'success you must invest in 

a technical training for your life work; second—that we 

are fully competent to provide that training. 

Action is the first essential to success. The best thing WHA 

you can do is to cut out, fill in, and mail the coupon 

The best time to act is always NOW. 


March 22, 1964 
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What does this all mean? 
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We 
claim |; 
the care- 
Sul attention 

of those ambi- 
tious to advance in |- 
their trade, en- {: 
gineering pro- 
Session, or present 
line of work; }. 
those whose present 
work ts distaste- 
Jul; young men 
and women about 























selected on account of their pugilistic abili- | 


ties, as to them falls the duty of handling dis- | 


orderly sailors or of quellimg rows. The 
insignia of this rating seem somewhat incon- 
gruous on a delicate, spindle-shanked youth 
of eight or ten summers. Equally absurd is 
a machinist’s badge on the sleeve of a young 
miss of the same age, or of any other age, in 
fact. The wearing of Navy cap-ribbons 
seems always to have been a fashion for chil- 
dren and a fad with young ladies. In this 
way interest in a particular vessel, whether 
the interest is of a general nature or due to 
the presence on board of a sweetheart or rela- 
tive, is indicated by the wearer. The cap- 
ribbons purchased in dry-goods stores are 
usually of a cheap grade, the letters being 
stamped on the ribbon, and consequently they 
soon wear off. The ribbons worn by sailors 
have the letters made of gilt thread woven 
into the fabric. They are made in Paris, and 
are difficult to procure outside of the Navy. 
Many a sailor, and many officers, have found 
several dollars deducted from their pay at 
the end of a month for the ribbons bestowed 
upon importunate women friends. 





THE CHIEF YEOMAN’S 
KEYS 


YEOMAN—FIRST, 
SECOND, THIRD CLASS 





° 
- Name —__ 





to start out to earn 
their own living. 


* Street and No 


P City 





Inspector 





International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain how I can qualify for position marked X below. 


* 1 am at present employed as— 
































evemen 

ns 

and Vent £ Eng. 
lumber 


French 
German 
Spanish 


Age Bc. 


















State — —— , 















H. McGurrin, holder of the world’s Spend record 


Cc. 
(212 words per minute), uses and endorses the 


“‘Fay-Sho” Typewriter 


(Formerly the ‘ Sho’’) 


Manufactured and sold by the 


Fay-Sholes Company (2s $i 


| sneag Fo soem C. N. Fay, Franklin MacVéagh, 
an Lathrop, Franklin H. Head and A. D. Wheeler, 
ch eae Sam’l Mather, Cleveland; Wm. E. Stone, 
Boston; Franklin Remington, New York. C. N. 
Fay, Pres.; F. Remington, Gen. 


120 “Fay-Sho” machines just sold ant Philippine Gov't. 
Write for McGurrin’s Booklet on Speed Writing, etc. 
Agents Wanted 
FREE opinion as 


PATENT SECURED Fs csisicrs 


Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. 


FREE. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 





or FEES returned. 











Always on Hand, Never in the Way 


Indispensable to all desk telephone users, saves its cost 
many timé@s over, no lifting, no interference with locking 
desk or using drawers, no handling or breaking of ‘phone, 
no upsetting, these are some of the merits of 


Griggs’ Desk Telephone Holder 
and Bracket 4 


It puts your instru- 
ment just where you 
want it, when you 
want it, by a touch, 
and is as quickly 
put out of the way. 

Sent neatly packed 
to any address. 


Black Japanned $2.00 

Nickel Plated 2.50 

THE GRIGGS’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
83 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 



















Why Not Learn to Draw ? 


A SALARY 


Only Spare Moments Needed 


Send for descriptive cata- 
logue “I,” fully explaining our 
special inducement. 

Illustrating taught by corre- 
spondence. 


| Ohio School of Ilustrating °Qsehsca one” 











SAMPLE COPY | 











TaLent For DRAWING 
Send for free lessons and terms by mail. 


Day and night classes also, National School 
of Caricature, 87 World Building, New York. 
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Last Notice of the Introductory Offer to Post Readers 
Wk Portraits of the Presidents FREE with First 500 Orders 











THE NEW 1902 IMPERIAL EDITION 


Ridpath’s oan of the United States 


Five Handsome 
Royal Octavo Volumes 


350 pages added, treating fully of 
the McKinley Administration and the 
opening of President Roosevelt's Ad- 
ministration down to January 1, 1902. 





Illustrated with 100 Photogra- 
vures and Half-tone Etchings of 
Famous Historical Paintings by 
TRUMBULL, CHAPPEL and other 
Great Artists, a most valuable col- 
lection of historical illustrations. 


More Than 500,000 Sold 
of the First Edition 


This is the GREATEST SALE ever 
recorded of a historical work, and 
shows the wonderful popularity of the 
author and the great merit of the work. 





ing and the C it ef Congress at Valley Forge 


Only 50 Cents Required 


OUR OFFER 

The work is superbly bound in 
half-calf, with hundreds of illustra- 
tions, colored maps and charts. 
To those who accept this offer the 
set will be sent prepaid on receipt 
of 50 cents, the balance payable in 
sixteen monthly payments of $1 each. 

















AMERICA’S GREATEST HISTORIAN 


In the five volumes will be found all the main facts 
of our history from the earliest times down to the 
terrible ending of the McKinley Administration — 
told with marvelous historical accuracy, and yet in 
a vivid and brilliant style which carries the reader 
on and on without mental effort. 


FREE! Portraits of the Presidents 


The firs first 500 subscribers will receive absolutely 
free a Portfolio containing 25 Photogravures of the 
most authentic portraits of all the Presidents. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 





HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y.: 

I accept your Special Offer to THE SATURDAY 
EVENING PosT Readers of Ridpath's History of the 
United States, and enciose§0 cents as initial payment. 
Send full particulars, and, tf satisfactory, will order 
the set, otherwise the §0 cents is to be returned to me. 




















The Fashionable Paper Offered 
by the 


WHITING 
PAPER 
COMPANY 


for this season is French Organ- 
die, prepared with an easy writing surface, in the latest 
fashionable tints— Regal, Cashmere Blue, Florian — in 
Parisian 1, 2, 3 and 4, the new shapes in envelopes. 


Are you using the correct os 
papers in your correspondence e 





For Wedding and 
Reception Invitations 
nothing is so select 
as Whiting’s Angora 
in White and London 
White shades 











Anything may do for some, but the Whiting Papers are conceded to 
be the finest papers manufactured for select correspondence, and are 
used by those desiring perfection in their stationery. Any of these 
papers may be obtained at first-class stationers’. Insist on having 


Whiting’s Papers. 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of High-Grade Papers 


148, 150, 152 Duane St., NEW YORK 


Also CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 


MILLS: HOLYOKE, MASss. 
































——————_ 
— 
BIG AND LITTLE—HEAVY AND LIGHT 
The HARTFORD ‘ine 


TUBE 


and DUNLOP “rse’ Tires 


Stand foremost for Uniform Quality, Honest bane and 
Durability. That each is the most serviceable tire of its_class is 
universally acknowledged by those buyers who desire The Best 
regardless of cost, and thus consider the question of their needs 
intelligently. Let us advise you regarding the proper size and weight of tire best 
adapted to your requirements. Branches in principal cities. 


The HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


prem of SOLID RUBBER TIRES may rest assured that 
kers of only high-class goods will be 
di ction with this preduct.) 
























































Made or saved. Print your | 


with one, two 
own cards, &c., with a 
Press. 


CLASS PINS 2 see iz 
"02, 03, enameled in one or po ven 
sterling silver, ae each; $2.50 a doz. 
Silver plated, 10c. each; $1.90 a doz. 

Special designs in pins or badges made for any class 
| er society at reasonable prices ; send design and class colors for 


size for circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, $18. 
Type setting easy, printed | 
tules. Send stamps for sam- 
ples, catalogue of presses, | 
type, paper, &c., to factory. 
‘The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 








| estimates. Catalog free. Address Bastlin Bros., Rochester, N.Y. | 





American Success Series 





Mr. CHARLES S. GLEED— Lawyer, Writer, Speaker, 


“Improvement the order of the age” 


Simple, Durable, Always 
Reliable—that is the Great 


Success, 
The Smith Premier 
Typewriter 





President Daily Newspaper Company, Director various 
banks and many other corporations, including Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe System. He was once stenographer 
and secretary to a railwzy official. 











The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. * ts" 




















NEVER SLIPS or 
TEARS 









GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 








EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 








PATENT SUSTAINED BY U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 


AVOID INFRINGEMENTS — INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


H OSE CUSHION 


BUTTON 


SUPPORTER 


~ wile 








Sample pair, by mail, 25c 
talogue Free 


LOOK 2.8713 



















